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by B. J. McQuaw 


FOM BAFFINLAND to Boston, Amer- 
F ices first line of defense against 
invasion from Europe now stands for- 
midably bastioned. 

From the New England coast to 
the Arctic Circle—and beyond—there 
extends a 3,000-mile chain of patrol 
posts. 

We are already attacking the en- 
emy from this line. It may eventually 
prove one of the supremely important 
fronts of this war. It is manned by 
thousands of young men of our Army 
Air Forces, our Navy Air Arm and of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. Their 
numbers are daily being augmented. 

Such has not always been the case. 
As recently as a year and a half ago, 
this segment of our continental fron- 
tiers was dangerously vulnerable. 
Then, all that existed was a mere 
handful of bases in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. Most of these were 
still in a stage of development. North 
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Labrador: Crossroads for Tomorrow 


Center of air routes in a global war—and in the 
global peace to come—Labrador Junction shows how 
vision and courage can transform an Achilles heel 








of Newfoundland, the vast reaches 
of coastal Labrador, of Baffinland, of 
Arctic Canada, lay unprotected save 
for sparsely positioned listening posts 
maintained by the Royal Canadian 
Mounties. 

The American public, long agitated 
by the threat of invasion by way of the 
Dakar-Natal route from Africa, had 
been wholly apathetic toward our 
Achilles heel in the Arctic and sub- 
Arctic—an attitude easily explained 
as a hangover from the pre-air age. 
Once, Far Northern ice really did 
form an impregnable barrier to ag- 
gressive military operations. 

No more, though. And fortunately, 
our government leaders had correctly 
interpreted the lessons of Arctic com- 
bat in the Finnish and Norwegian 
campaigns, early in the war. It was 
this latter campaign, particularly, 
which first demonstrated how modern 
airpower can convert ice and snow 
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barriers into smooth avenues of ap- 
proach for attack . 

In northern Norway, Nazi troop 
and supply planes regularly used gla- 
cial ice and snow surfaces for both 
wheel and ski landings. From studies 
carried on for years before the war, 
the men behind the Luftwaffe knew 
at exactly what season of the year, 
and at precisely what hours of the 
day, these surfaces would be firm 
and smooth enough to support their 
operations. 

And there can be little doubt that 
our own scientists and explorers had 
long since supplied our military men 
with reports showing the possibilities 
that the Far North provides (from an 
airman’s viewpoint). 


Wuat was especially to be feared 
was an enemy crossing the North 
Atlantic by air and establishing a 
considerable base in the Arctic before 
we were even aware of his presence. 
If this happened in the early fall, it 
might be a simple matter for our ad- 
versary to push southward with the 
onset of winter, advancing always 
behind the rim of the winter ice cap. 








This could put us at a disastrous dis- 
advantage: not only would we be 
fighting the enemy, but also oncoming 
winter with its tendency to unsettle 
terrain and weather conditions. The 
enemy, on the other hand, could al- 
ways stay sufficiently behind the win- 
ter line to insure relatively great 
stability for his own operations. 

Aware of these hazards, I jumped 
at the chance, recently, to make a 
flying tour of far northern air de- 
fenses both in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. 

What I was shown in this region 
(and what I was permitted to hear) 
allayed my fears considerably. At the 
same time, though, it proved how 
justified those fears had been. 

No prior preparation would have 
been required, either, save for that in- 
timate knowledge of climate and top- 
ography which the Nazis possessed 
in the case of Norway. Indeed, an 
expertly led invasion party might even 
have sustained itself by living off the 
country—great herds of caribou, quan- 
tities of seal, 20-inch trout and 75- 
pound salmon are there for the taking. 
Most disquieting of all, I learned, 
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the Nazis know all this. Have you 
ever heard of Father Schultz? He 
posed as a priest, but he was a Nazi 
agent. For years prior to the war, he 
was “ministering to the spiritual needs” 
of the Eskimos in Labrador. Then 
suddenly, when the war broke out, he 
disappeared. Later, Canadian author- 
ities learned his avocation had been 
the meticulous compilation of facts 
about Labrador’s climate, topography 
and resources. 


However, as I began to get an 
inkling of the full scope of our own 
establishments in the continental 
northeast—I began to entertain pleas- 
ant doubts that the “geopoliticians” 
would ever be able to put Schultz’s in- 
formation to any use. 

Our principal Labrador base is an 
eye-opener, indeed. 

It must have been begun even be- 
fore our occupation of Iceland in 
1941. Moreover, the project has been 
planned and executed in the face of 
such difficulties as to make it stand 
unique among the great triumphs of 
modern engineering. 

Some air authorities think that, 
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owing to its geographical position, 
Labrador will eventually become the 
most important air base in the North- 
East. To understand why this is so, 
conjure up a mental picture of “Lab- 
rador Junction”—world crossroads 
of the air. 

Or better still, try this with a stan- 
dard world globe: Press one end of a 
piece of string against the spot on 
your globe marked “Chicago.” Next, 
stretch the other end out toward Lon- 
don, Paris or Berlin (this is a great 
circle route between central Europe 
and the capital of industrial and agri- 
cultural America). You’ll find it passes 
through the heart of Labrador. 

Now, try it between Washington 
and Moscow—which includes the New 
York-Moscow route. Again it’s via 
Labrador! 

Finally, to give yourself a real geo- 
graphic shock, measure off a great 
circle route between a Gulf port—say 
Galveston—and Bombay, on the Ara- 
bian Sea. What! From the Indian 
Ocean to the sub-tropical Gulf via 
sub-Arctic Labrador? Assuredly. 

But we're forgetting the war. Take 
a line from St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
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up through Hudson Strait and Baffin- 
land, noting how Labrador is in the 
center. Run another line at right 
angles to the first, from Labrador out 
over the North Atlantic to Bergen, 
Norway. This is a line to mark in your 
memory, in mental red ink. For this 
is the inter-continental air invasion 
line. Not only is it the shortest direct 
over-water route between North 
America and Hitlerized Europe, but 
it possesses also the inestimable ad- 
vantage of the Faeroes—Iceland— 
Greenland stepping stones. 

One more point: if air ranges reach 
the point where round-trip bombing 
between the hemispheres becomes 
feasible, our Labrador-Newfoundland 
bases may ultimately decide the issue. 
Such springboards are but 2,000 miles 
from Hitler-occupied Norway and 
France. They are but an additional 
500 miles from the heart of industrial 
Germany itself. Nor is this a two-way 
proposition. Even from his nearest 
coastal bases, Hitler must come 1,500 
to 1,800 miles farther to strike at the 
roots of our war industry! 


Ir 1s really not strange that the 
soldiers who man this system of con- 
tinental air outposts are among the 
unsung heroes of the war. For until 
recently, the system has been one of 
our most jealously guarded secrets. 
Names, numbers and exact locations 
of the bases, the size of their garrison, 
the types and amounts of equipment 
—all such facts still are important 
military secrets. Therefore the exploits 
of the men in Greenland and in the 
continental northeast have perforce 
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gone uncelebrated. In most cases these 
men have even been prevented from 
disclosing their whereabouts to their 
own families. 

Lads from Brooklyn or Chicago’s 
West Side (or for that matter from 
Toronto, Ottawa or Winnipeg) aren’t 
apt to be psychologically too well pre- 
pared for conditions that would test 
the staying power of veteran explorers. 
But it’s the weather, rather than 
the absence of street lights and girl 
friends, that is most apt to get them 
down. 

“When the planes aré in the air, 
and operations are really on, every- 
bedy feels good,” said Clare Annis, 
commander of an RCAF bomber- 
reconnaissance unit in Newfoundland. 
“Only when the weather turns sour 
and we’re grounded several days at a 
time, do things get stale. What these 
boys crave is action and there’s no 
substitute for it.” 

Thus, with meager recreational fa- 
cilities, there’s little for the men to 


do but gripe and grouse about the 





If men were to start 
flying as the birds 
do, B. J. McQuaid 
would be one of the 
first to try it. He’s 
been an aviation en- 
thusiast since he first : 
solo’d in the early 

*30’s. From that time on, he’s advocated 
American mili air power. A member 
of the editorial board of the Chicago 
Daily News, he asked that he be made « 
war correspondent when it became clear 
that this was our war too. Now he’s a 
member of the famed Daily News Foreign 
Service, assigned to the Pacific Fleet. 
Prior to this, he was in Labrador. 
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lack of action—a sure sign in all 
armies of fundamentally excellent 
fighting morale. 

Another sign of morale is the fact 
that the barracks-room-ballad has 
come back to its own. For instance, 
there’s Bloody, Bloody, Bloody, intro- 
duced by the Australians. Sensitive 
English ears are sometimes offended 
by its recital of notable Newfound- 
land shortages: 

No bloody sports, no bloody games 
No bloody fun with bloody dames. 


Won’t even tell their bloody names. 
Oh! Bloody, bloody, bloody. 


There are a million stanzas of it. 


CurFrty because of its climate, 
Labrador is much less trying for troops 
than Newfoundland. While New- 
foundland has notably bad flying 
weather, Labrador, by contrast, is a 
flyer’s paradise. Sections of it rival 
Texas for year-round flyability. 

With the Labrador assignment goes 
a feeling of daily accomplishment apt 
to be lacking in Newfoundland— 
even when weather is flyable. In 
Labrador the very construction gangs 
seem alert to the far reaching signifi- 
cance of the job they are doing. They 
feel themselves not only to be work- 
ers and soldiers, but explorers and 
pioneers. 

This is the first time the country 
has been mapped adequately, and the 
flyers have gotten an immense thrill 
from discovering peaks, lakes and 
rivers not shown on old maps. They 
name these discoveries after them- 
selves. 

“One bird named three mountains 
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for himself and two for his girl friend, 
in one forenoon,” said Wing Com- 
mander W. C. “‘Packy” McFarlane. 
“We made him give four of ’em back. 
Hell, there wouldn’t be enough to 
go around.” 

The sheer beauty of the Labrador 
landscape is alone enough to keep 
the average man in high spirits. Only 
in the extreme north and along the 
coast is it the conventionally pictured 
land of icecap and bald rock. The 
interior is abundantly blessed with 
thick covers of black spruce and birch. 
Snowcapped mountain tops, beautiful 
lakes and rivers, variegate the view 
in all directions. 

“Resort country, sure as you’re 
born,” says Commander McFarlane. 
“Wait till skiers, hunters and fisher- 
men down in the states find out about 
this place. After the war, I’m going 
to live up here and run a tourist 
lodge.” 

Right now our boys aren’t up there 
for vacations, though. The only fish- 
ing they do is for enemy subs. 

One night I sat in an officers’ mess 
in Newfoundland, playing cribbage 
with Flight Lieutenant Mike Black, 
when somebody came in with word 
that the weather had lifted sufficiently 
for a stab at night patrol. It broke up 
our game, because it was Mike’s turn 
to go out. 

The meteorological section warned 
it was a gamble; that the stuff, which 
had been thick and blustery all day, 
might roll back in any time. But these 
are gambles the boys accept as rou- 
tine. ““Always go up and have a look. 
If you find it nasty, you can always 
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get back to the base.” Only you can’t. 
Not in a section where ice builds up 
on wings 600 pounds a minute, and 
your base shuts down to the ground 
just five minutes after you’re away 
from it. 

But Mike and his crew went up for 
a look and it evidently looked all 
right, for they set out on a 1,500 mile 
swing over the North Atlantic. 

By bedtime, though, it had closed 
in again. It was snowing hard, at the 
base, and blowing. We all went to 
bed feeling real concern for Mike and 
his crew. I thought of Mike as he’d 
been at dinner, a few hours earlier, 
rollicking and gay. 

Then I pictured him 600 miles at 
sea, his young face set and sober as he 
stared at his illuminated instrument 
panel, and tugged at the controls of 
his heavy bomber. 


NEXT MORNING, they were safely 
back, but with a story to tell. At 
breakfast, Mike regaled the other 
pilots with his experiences. There’d 
been trouble from the start—too much 
ice for the pneumatic boots to handle. 
But the turbulence was what hurt. 
One blast, Mike swore, picked up the 
right wing and flung the big bomber 
slipwise, straight down toward the 








sea. “We fell 800 feet if we fell an 
inch, and I couldn’t pull her out to 
go to hell.” 

Not even Mike knew how he’d got- 
ten down on the runway, in that 
snow, and with gusts of wind blowing 
up to 75 mph. 

Yet, to Mike and the others, it had 
been just another job. Not a pleasant 
job, but a routine one—to be done 
as a matter of course, without con- 
scious calculation of the great risk 
involved. 

Airmen all up and down the north- 
east line faced such conditions fairly 
frequently all last winter and spring. 
It isn’t combat flying, but it produces 
its toll of casualties. In many respects 
the weather is a more terrible ad- 
versary than any human foe. 

Tremendous distances are covered 
daily from these northern bases over 
some of the most forbidding ter- 
rain in the world. Yet this flying 
is done without intermediate fields 
—often without radio communica- 
tions (they frequently go dead in 
the notorious electrical blackouts of 
the Far North). For much of the area, 
trustworthy flight maps do not yet 
exist, and nearly all the pilots have 
experienced 5,000 foot peaks looming 
suddenly out of cloudbanks in sectors 
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where old maps show nothing over professions, and everyone knows how 
1,000 feet. they sometimes dine in New York, 

The ferry pilots, too, face hazards eat a midnight snack in Newfound- 
little known to the public. Theirs is land, and breakfast in London. But 
commonly understood to be among __ the rate at which their ships are cross- 
the most romantic of all the flying ing the Atlantic is astounding. 





A Report on Death Takes No Holiday 


FROM THE DATE the August Coronet went on sale, congratulatory letters have 
poured into our editorial offices in a never-ending stream. Thousands upon 
thousands of requests for reprints of Death Takes No Holiday have been filled. 
One inquiry alone requested 250,000 reprints of the article. Here are a 
dozen random quotes from these letters: 


q“‘We of America today need either to come face to face with reality—or to read a 
calling-a-spade-a-spade story like Death Takes No Holiday.” 


q“‘Your article sent chills right up and down my spine!” 


q“—one of the most awe-inspiring articles ever written. It should be read by 
every man, woman and youth in America!” 


q@“ Death Takes No Holiday should be broadcast to the whole world!” 


q“‘Gruesome in parts, as of necessity it must be to present the picture accurately, 
it is, nevertheless, only too true!” 


q“‘Each line is burned into my heart and mind like acid into metal!” 


q“‘ To think of the suffering that could be relieved if we would but put into practice 
the suggestions made by this splendid article!” 


q“‘ The trouble is, most newspapers and magazines lack the guts to print this kind 
of story!” 

@‘ We are all too much like the ‘Stella’ in Death Takes No Holiday.” 

q“‘A frightful picture—but sometimes we need one to make an idea sink in!” 


q‘—on the ‘musi? list—especially in times like these!” 


@‘ Death Takes No Holiday fills a great need in conveying two messages. First, the 
importance of guarding human life and second, the seriousness of our war effort!” 


Naturally the editors are grateful. And to meet the continuing flow of re- 
quests for reprints, we have made arrangements whereby an unlimited supply 
is available. Rates (on a cost basis) are $1.50 per hundred. Reprints are 
in the form of an eight-page folder in Coronet page size, The cover page 
provides space for your own imprint, should you wish to add it. Single 
reprints are five cents each. Full remittance must accompany all orders. 
Address: Reprint Editor, Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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It may not be a grammarian’s dream, but 
this mongrel offspring of Chinese and 
English gets results in the Babel-ing East 


Pacifie Double Talk 


by Sticmunp SAMETH 


ACK IN °17 doughboys may have 
heeded mess-call toot sweet (and the 
tooter the sweeter), but nowadays 
American soldiers come to kau-kau on 
the chop-chop. That’s a _beginner’s 
sample of Pidgin English, the latest 
style Army double-talk which our 
fighting men have made their own 
along with the art of jungle warfare. 
Yellow, white, and brown racesin an 
area half a hemisphere wide have chat- 
tered Pidgin for more than a century, 
but only this summer was the mongrel 
language admitted tocollege curricula. 
A shocked grammarian called it the 
most ruthless crime perpetrated 
against the King’s English, but the 
slur doesn’t bother 50 million Pidgin- 
speakers in the Western Pacific. They 
use the jargon for social and business 
intercourse in preference to more 
sophisticated tongues. It’s the Esper- 
anto of the islands. 
In the Pacific theater of war, Pidgin 
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has lately assumed military signifi- 
cance. Mystery-cloaked G-2, the 
Army’s intelligence section, finds it 
invaluable for collecting data con- 
cerning the enemy from friendly 
native informants and in conducting 
counter-propaganda programs to 
maintain civilian morale. The Quar- 
termaster Corps uses Pidgin daily in 
the procurement of supplies. The 
Engineers find the jargon helpful in 
arranging for maintenance of military 
supply routes. The Provost Marshal’s 
staff uses Pidgin constantly for con- 
trolling civil populations in battle 
areas and in connection with its cus- 
tody of prisoners of war. 

Not long ago, Igorot guerrillas har- 
assing Jap invaders on Mindanao, 
used Pidgin to make known their need 
for ammunition to a U. S. Army staff 
officer. “‘Catchum bimeby plenty kau-kau 
b’long musket,’ they demanded. The 
requisition was filled. 
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In another corner of the crazy-quilt 
Pacific battlefront, woolly-headed 
Sepik River tribesmen warned GHQ. 
of the existence of a suspicious clearing 
in the bush: “‘ Too muchee one day walk- 
along him fella station,” they jabbered 
excitedly. “Look see garden b’long engine 
b’long fly.” 

A United Nations’ patrol immedi- 
ately proceeded to look see the hidden 
airdrome and bomb it out of existence. 


But pipcin’s usefulness is not in 
military affairs alone. Europeans, 
Asiatics, and Polynesians who could 
never otherwise understand each 
other’s tongues use it as a medium of 
trade and friendship. 

Chinese refugees whose provincial 
dialects are mutually unintelligible 
found for the first time a common 
speech in Pidgin. Work-boys from far 
flung South Sea islands palaver 
around evening campfires in sing-song 
talkee. Without this democratic lan- 
guage even missionaries would be 
handicapped in the polygot Pacific. 
But for Pidgin, trading for copra, rice, 
and phosphates would long ago have 
virtually ceased. 

A Chinese edict forbidding Foreign 
Devils being taught the Celestial 
tongue was responsible for the strange 
jargon. Shrewd Yankee traders who 
dealt in spices and the now extinct 
Sandalwood tree sidestepped the 
Emperor’s law by evolving a simpli- 
fied speech in which English words 
followed Chinese sentence construc- 
tion. The result was a gibberish which 
sounded like Double Dutch but ex- 
pressed itself unequivocally. An astute 
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Canton merchant could master it in a 
couple of weeks without jeopardizing 
his own or his client’s topknot. 

Pidgin is a language which knows 
few grammatical rules, It has its own 
blithe syntax in which sentences rarely 
parse. Consider this printed business 
card of a Honolulu merchant: 

“HOW FINDING Fan Hong prem- 
ises to please King Street go for river. 
Before arrived then Fish Market come. 
Do not paused. Advance away for river 
but not until river. Finds you was 
nearby sign say so Shirtmaker at 179. 
That was the places to cease. Entered 

Sor purchases me this time. Thanks you 

too much.” 

Small wonder that no corrections 
were made by Fan Hong’s printer who 
advertises: 

“Fob Press—Chinee-English—All Can 

Make It.” 

Other garbled street signs which 
nevertheless put their meaning across 
are those of the Shanghai carpenter 





Sigmund Sameth he 
long time happen 
catchum likee all 
kinds fella. Which in 
Pidgin means that 
Mr. Sameth is more 
than a little interested 
in anthropology. 
Back in 1936, he found himself an explorer 
and became very much interested in 
Eskimos, among whom he lived for several 
weeks. Home again in New York, he came 
into a small legacy and used it up on grad- 
uate anthropology courses at Columbia. 

From Eskimos he branched out to primitive 
tribes the world over and became fascinated 
by “some of the linguistic and other prob- 
lems” which he long time happen talkee 
along Coronet (see glossary, page 14). 
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who states flatly, “‘Anything Can Do’’; 
the cafe which advertises “Icy-Hot 
Drinks,” and the Foochow tailoring 
establishment which proclaims, “‘Gen- 
tleman’s Kindness Tailor—Ladies Has 
Fits Upstairs.” 

The branch manager of an Amer- 
ican export house in Ningpo was 
startled a few years ago by the follow- 
ing application: 

**Esteemed Sir: Iam Wang, who drive 
typewriter with good noise and my 
English it is great. Last position have 
lefts itself from me by good reasoning 
that esteemed boss is dead along no fault 
of mine. What say? I can big use of you 
and will arrive at some date that you 
should guess. Obediently signed— 
Wang.” 

Wang’s ambitious letter is white 
collar Pidgin. It involves laborious use 
of a dictionary. The speech of illiterate 
rickshaw runners, servants and un- 
tutored shopkeepers is more vivid. 

A newly arrived American went to 
call upon his two elderly sisters in 
Canton. The barefooted houseboy 
was extremely attentive. He replied: 

“Number one fella he topside makee 

washee-washee. Number two fella he 
makee walkee-walkee. All two missy no can 
see? 
The bewildered visitor had simply 
been told that the elder sister was hav- 
ing her bath upstairs while the 
younger one was out strolling. 

New words sometimes originate be- 
cause of difficulties of pronunciation. 
Pacific talkee is rich with such ex- 
amples, Pidgin itself is a Cantonese 
corruption of the word business. Other 
pronunciation difficulties are over- 
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come just as blandly. Does your 
Pidgin-speaker stumble over a con- 
sonant? He omits it or substitutes 
another more to his liking. To make 
possible a chanting sing-song rhythm, 
vowel endings are tacked on to words 
like donkey tails at a children’s party 
game. Your own Chinese laundryman 
does it when he tells you “No tickee, 
no washee,”’ 


AsIATIcs in general are unfamiliar 
with the sound of R. In Pidgin they 
replace it with the more familiar 
sound of L. The restaurant proprietor 
offers you a menu on which are listed 
Sly lice and more tempting slowbdelly 
jam; the station master gravely an- 
nounces through his megaphone, 
“‘tlain allive’”’; and the hotel manager 
inquires whether you and your flen 
desire to share a loom. 

But the Japanese are contrary. 
Their esteemed language makes use of 
R and abhors L. When an American 
sentry challenged a Japanese with the 
password Jallapalooza the best he could 
do was answer rarraparooza. That’s 
why Pidgin, with its wealth of L- 
sounds never became popular with the 
Mikado’s millions. 

The grammar of Pacific talkee is as 
unpredictable as its vocabulary. Gen- 
der is disregarded along with other 
encumbrances. Verbal legerdemain is 
necessary to express plurality. ‘“They 
go” becomes all he go while you two 
piecee fella serves for the pronoun, 
second person plural. 

Tenses likewise get lost in the 
shuffle. Pidgin can express futurity 
only with bimeby. Anything in the past 
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is long time happen. Possession is in- 
dicated by }’/ong. Your ex-wife would 
be missy he 8’ long me long time happen. 

Pidgin’s meager vocabulary makes 
necessary amazing circumlocutions. 
A piano, described in terms best fitted 
for native comprehension, is dig fella 
bockus you fight’m he cry. The yard boy 
who reports that the sow has given 
birth to a litter of pigs phrases his 
delicate message: “Hen pig, him 
catchee pups.” Moreover, engine be- 
comes word-of-all-work, denoting any- 
thing from a can-opener to a steam 
shovel. 

Bullamacow puzzled philologists for 
a long time. Why should tinned beef, 
that staple of the trader’s shelf, mas- 
querade under an outlandish name? 
Finally a historian discovered that the 
first beef which Samoans saw was on 
the hoof. An early explorer had pre- 
sented them with a bull and a cow. 

Pidgin was elevated to new dignity 
a few years ago by being declared the 
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official language of New Guinea. Pre- 

viously English, Dutch, Chinese, Ger- 
man, French, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Malay, and Korean had competed 
with half a dozen weird native tongues 
in that island Tower of Babel. 
Within six months of the adoption of 
an official language, administration 
problems were simplified. A hastily- 
drawn-up dictionary of Pidgin became 
a near best-seller. But it’s a hopeless 
task to standardize a vocabulary 
which has never been quite the same 
from year to year. 

Although of all the recorded lan- 
guages Pidgin seems the most meager, 
actually it is capable of complete 
though roundabout expression. Whole 
classics of the English tongue have 
been translated in it. Literary essays, 
schoolbooks, business catalogues, 
newspaper advertisements, billboard 
posters and municipal ordinances 
have at one time or another been 
composed in Pacific talkee. 

Most famous of the Pidgin classics 
is the King James Bible for which 
South Seas Baptist missionaries take 
credit. The Eden text in Genesis be- 
gins simply: “Big Fella makum garden.” 

After Adam has tasted the forbidden 
fruit he gets frightee and hides. Then, 
“Big Fella He cry out: ‘What name you 
kau-kau tree b’ long me?’ ” 

After the expulsion, “Big Fella 
makum one fennis [fence] roundabout 
garden. He give He number one boy one 
fella musket. He say: ‘S pose disee two 
piecee fella Adam-Eve backum bimeby. 
You shoot’m plenty too much. ” 

Pidgin newspaper advertisements 
are common in the Pacific. A Hono- 
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in the sailor’s sense of 


(He knows better.) 
bockus:abox,chest, trunk, 
or other rigid container 
broomum: to sweep or to 
clean up regardless of 
whether a broom is 
Pig y used ‘ 
it: a piece o per 
bearing a ities mack 
sage or otherwise 
chop-chop: rapidly 
coppa;: any metal, or any ing 
indescribable object 
made of metal 
ery oul: to make a vocal 
utterance; e + » Cryout 
along him. (Callhim.) _ ity, 








lulu restaurateur who inserted the fol- 
lowing announcement wasn’t trying 
to be funny. He just wanted to reach 
the largest possible audience: 
“Chong plenty smile anytime now. New 
Chop Sui Lestlunt fix’m up Hotel 
Stleet. Come catch’m number one kau- 
kau lunchtime, dinnehtime, afteh theateh, 
suppehtime, anytime, catch’m. Disee 
new place no hard to find. Chinee red 
paint all oveh. Number one lestlunt no 
such much money cost kau-kau. You 
come look see.” 

Similarly, Ling Wi, whose shop we 
hope still flourishes in downtown 
Manila, advertised: 

**Velly fine neckwares for topside Melly 
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Basic Pidgin: a Glossary 
adrift: loose; freely used engine: any contrivance, 


tool or implement 


“untastened. ”» ¢.g., engine b’long kau-kau: a days of the weck: 
Make’m door adrift. table fork Twodi, Threedi,Fourdi, 
(Open the door.) engine b’long talkee: a Fidi, Satdi, Sundi 
along: to; also, for the typewriter pants b’long chit:envelope 
urpose of. e.g., Him fella: generalized pro- pidgin: business; e.g., 
fella strong ht. noun referring to per- What name pidgin 
(He’s a good soldier.) sons or things either b’long you? hat’s 
another kind: better; e.g., named, asked for, or your business 
He savvy that another understood stop: to be present; ¢.g., 
kind finger b’long foot: toe He + stop. (It isn’t 


gammon: to lie, joke, 
cheat, exaggerate, de- tally: 
ceive or pretend 

Goddam: denoting ex- 
treme appreciation, 
admiration or annoy- 


ance 

hide’m talk: whisper 

kau-kau (or kai-kai): a 
portion of food or a 
meal or the act of eat- 


Fite firearm of any 
RPh: wt one; of more im- 


rtance, better qual- | 
higher rank or 


greater age 
Onedi: Monday. Other 


% count; ¢.g., 

*hat name tally him 
two piecee hen bimeby ; 

(Don’t count 

your chickens before 
they are hatched.) 

trash ting: rubbish 

two fella (two piecee): 
a denoting 
plurality 

what name: expression 
denoting generalized | 
interrogation: what, | 
how, who, why, when 








Clismas. All samee silk, all plitty 
platterns, muchee blight color, you 
plenty like’m. For young gentlemans but 
not so too much for honorable grandpa. 
$2.50 catch’m.” 

Tradition-bound Old Mother Goose 
must spin in her grave each time a 
Chinese amah whispers an infant to 
sleep with the tale of littee Jack Horner 
who catchee one plum, as he kau-kau he 
Clismas pie. Poor Richard fares still 
worse in Pidgin. Two of his famous 
copybook maxims emerge: “Fixum 
now you no must two time fixum bimeby” 
and “‘S’pose some ting you no can do; do 
he til! you could.” 

Don’t make the mistake of address- 
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ing an educated Oriental in sing-song 
talkee. The fact that it is the speech of 
the lower classes would make it a 
crushing insult. Minor officialdom, 
however, makes use of Pidgin daily. 
The Shanghai Sanitation Depart- 
ment, for example, investigated com- 
plaint, File RP-4529, of one Fang 
Ying who stated: 
**Butchee store 490 Fokehin Road boilee 
oxbone trash ting, thlow inee stleet, 
stinkee all oveh place, makee peoples 
sick. Please look see or sent cart to ex- 
tinguish.” 


On a Pacific island, the American 
consul caused legal notices to be issued 
in Pidgin for the benefit of natives who 
were being cheated. Pidgin even 
helped a budding romance between a 
Hawaiian and Filipino, neither of 
whom could speak the other’s tongue. 
An American minister, long a resident 
in the Pacific, performed the marriage 
ceremony by asking the bride: “‘ Thisee 

fella wantchee bringum home-side makee 
missy. Can do, no can do?” 

To which she responded, blushing, 

“Can do.” 


INeDICII 


The Glory Read 


TALL, bespectacled 


black preacher—for- (3! 


mally attired in long frock rN 
coat—stood to his waistin ~ 
a Louisiana river, con- #°% 
ducting his baptismal 
service. As each convert in turn was 
gently immersed in the brownish 
waters, he would intone these 
solemn words: “Tell the folks what 
you believe.” Each convert, in 
turn, would then answer with a 
memorized statement. 

Finally it was the turn of a thin 
little 12-year-old girl who was ob- 
viously scared half to death as she 
waded slowly towards the preach- 
er. Gently he grasped her, dipped 
her briefly, then spoke his ritual: 
“Now tell de folks what yo’ be- 
lieves !’? 

The little girl, speechless, could 
only shiver with fright. 
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Again the preacher im- 
mersed the little girl; again 
ae his voice boomed out: 
, “Sister Mae, tell de folks 

what yo’ believes!” Her 
dark skin seemed to pale, 
but she remained dumb-struck. 

Now the preacher was disturbed 
and impatient. He dipped her a 
third time—and held her there. 
When at last the poor child arose— 
blowing, sputtering and wiping 
dirty water from her hair—the 
preacher’s voice had assumed an aw- 
ful note of thunderous command: 

‘Now tell de folks what yo’ be- 
lieves!”” 

Tears sprang into the little picka- 
ninny’s eyes as she finally found 
her squeaky voice. 

“I believes,” she sputtered in 
terror, “‘dis here preacher’s tryin’ 
? drown me!” —Eric Devine 


| 
| 
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e e e Although time has closed 
the story of the doomed ship Palatine, 
hundreds of residents of gale-lashed 
Block Island still swear that a burning 
phantom ship can be seen flaming far 
out on the gray Atlantic. 

And if ever a ship deserved a ghostly 
fate, it was the Palatine. 

In 1752 she sailed from Holland for 
Philadelphia, heavy laden with im- 
migrants. When supplies ran low, the 
crewmurdered the captain and starved 
and plundered the immigrants. 

Then with the ship leaking, the 
crew took to the boats, leaving the 
helpless Palatine to run aground off 
Block Island. There wreckers pounced 
on her, stripped her of all that was 
left of value. They tried to sail the 
hulk, lost courage and set her afire, 
then cut her adrift. 

Ten years ago Edwin C. Hill in- 
vestigated a tale that thestrong minded 
men and women who live on that 
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stormy coast are willing to swear that 
on certain wind lashed nights they can 
see a flaming ship drifting out to sea. 
Hillfound thatmanyamanand woman 
did indeed attest the truth of the tale. 


* 


e e e On Saturday, January 3, 
1891, J. S. Thompson called at the 
photographic studio of James Dickin- 
son in Newcastle, England, and asked 
for a set of photographs which he had 
ordered. Dickinson told him that the 
photographs were not yet ready. 
Thompson seemed very disappointed, 
saying that he had little time left and 
could not return. Then he left. 

An endless amount of painstaking 
research has gone into establishing 
those seemingly unimportant facts. 
The British Society for Psychical Re- 
search checked them. William Thomas 
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Stead, editor of the Review of Reviews, 
thoroughly investigated them. But to 
the end, the facts have remained un- 
shaken. Dickinson and other witnesses 
swore that Thompson called for his 
pictures. The studio record book of 
that day contained a notation stating 
that Thompson had called. 

But on Saturday, January 3, 1891, 
Thompson was actually at home in 
bed, under the constant observation of 
a nurse. During his delirium he 
mumbled continually about his photo- 
graphs. But he never got them. For a 
few hours after something appeared in 
Dickinson’s shop, Thompson died. 





e e e There is one spot on this 
planet where the law of gravity func- 
tions in a manner surpassingly strange. 
That spot, 125 feet in diameter, is 
located four miles from Gold Hill, 
Oregon. On it stands the remains of a 
wrecked assay office which, half a cen- 
tury ago, was abandoned because 
scales used to weigh ore persistently 
refused to function. Careful investiga- 
tions show that within that 125 footcir- 
cle, the following phenomena occur: 

No compass will function. A ball 
placed on a board which has been 
carefully leveled will roll toward the 
north. Objects thrown towards the 
north on a windless day will return 
towards the spot from which they 
were thrown. Even a plumb line will 
not function. 

No birds will nest in the trees within 
the affected area, and birds flying over 
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the spot are seen to suddenly waver 
and drop, as if pulled downward by 
some force. In fact, no living creature 
except man will voluntarily enter that 
bewitched circle where the most 
fundamental law of the universe is 
apparently in dispute. 





eee Early in 1903 the Russian 
steamer Ivan Vassili sailed for Vladi- 
vostok. On that voyage the thing struck. 
Describing the thing, the crew said that 
its first effect was a sudden feeling that 
an unseen being was standing near-by. 
Next came a wave of unutterable ter- 
ror. Sometimes, a faintly luminescent 
mist, vaguely resembling a human 
being, was seen. 

Just before the ship reached Port 
Arthur, one of the crew ran screaming 
on the deck. In an instant the crew 
began praying, shouting, running 
blindly about. Not until one of the 
seamen, Alec Govinski, had jumped 
overboard did the terror subside. 

On the next lap of the voyage, two 
seamen killed themselves; one died of 
fright. At Hongkong the whole crew 
deserted. 

With a new crew and captain, the 
ship set sail for Sydney. On this 
voyage, the captain, Christ Hansom, 
committed suicide. Then the Ivan 
Vassili started for San Francisco. The 
new captain killed himself; three men, 
screaming that they had seen the 
thing, jumped overboard. After that 
no man would set foot aboard her. 

—R. DeWirrt MILLerR 
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Metals the forty-niners scorned—or never saw— 


today await Americans who want to make a fortune 
while helping our country with pick and shovel " 





Yours for the Digging! 


by IRMA FUEHR 


oe a century has passed since 
the first big gold rush—yet 


there’s still more money in the ground 
than man has ever taken out. Be- 
tween the Black Hills and the Pacific 
Ocean stretch millions of acres of min- 
ing land, mostly untouched; and in 
these acres lie copper, zinc, lead, iron, 
fluorspar, quicksilver, molybdenum, 
tin—pay dirt of all kinds waiting de- 
velopment. 

For today it is the base metals that 
count; today gold plays second fiddle 
while industrial minerals steal the 
show. 

They’re all there—waiting for any- 
one with pick, shovel, and gumption 
enough to get out and look around— 
for anyone educated enough to sign 
- a mining claim. The United States 
still offers 20 acres of mining land 
—free—to anyone willing to do $100 
worth of work a year on it. And just 
as many claims as you want. 
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Hard pressed for metals of all kinds, 
the federal government is encouraging 
the lone prospector. Indeed, it hopes 
that even more amateurs like you and — 
me will turn to the profession. 

Herb Marble of Fallon, Nevada, is 
a typical forty-niner of the new era. 
In pre-depression days Herb was an 
automobile mechanic earning $200 a 
month. Then came the dark years. 
One night he ran across a newspaper 
account of a fellow who had hit a 
vein of quicksilver nearby. 

**It set me thinking,” he told me. 
‘And next morning I sent to the State 
Bureau of Mines for all the dope on 
quicksilver I could get.” 

From then on, Herb, a city boy 
who had never staked a claim in his 
life, spent the weekends tramping 
around the Nevada mountains, squint- 
ing up at barren ledges—until one 
day he found what he was looking for. 
Now Herb can afford to keep his wife 
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and children in Fallon during the 
winter so that the children can go to 
school. And in the summer the family 
has its own private mountain resort 
within a hundred feet of the mine. 

Poke around in these western states 
and you will find hundreds of small 
mines like Herb’s, operated by one 
or two men. Nevada, especially, is 
honeycombed with such miners ex- 
tracting tungsten and quicksilver. 
“Poor man’s minerals,” they are 
called. Not because they are cheap, 
but because they lend themselves to 
one-man operation and moderate out- 
lay of capital. 

You see, the lone prospector can 
make money on a claim where the 
Mammoth Mining and Reduction 
Company or the Super-Duper Mining 
Corporation, with heavy overhead 
expenses, cannot. Shallow deposits 
and the lower grades of ore, unsuit- 
able for large-scale production, can 
yield a small-time operator 100 per- 
cent on his investment of time and 
money. 

With war shortages of manganese, 
mercury, tin, tungsten, chrome, nickel 
and antimony staring the United 
States in the face and an urgent de- 
mand for twice as many more min- 
erals, prospectors of 1942 are finding 
new worlds to conquer. Shoe clerk 
and bank teller, rancher and sales- 
man, all are making a comfortable 
living from ore which miners of an- 
other day didn’t consider worth tak- 
ing from the ground. 

The story of the Painted Lady Mine 
is typical. Fifty years ago its owner, 
*‘Horseface” Henyon, made his pile 
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and closed the mine when the gold 
played out. With his ore he had also 
brought to the surface large amounts of 
zinc—and had promptly discarded it. 

Once when he was thinking of sell- 
ing out, old Henyon hid bag after 
bag of zinc under a pile of logs; he 
knew that no inspector would con- 
sider a mine with that much zinc a 
good investment. 

A year ago the Painted Lady started 
working once more. A hoist delivers 
bucket after bucket of precious ore to 
the waiting truck. But this time the 
buckets contain zinc. And two miners 
are making a living on the “base 
metal” that Henyon scorned. 

Early in the century, when most of 
the surveys of mineral resources were 
made, some of the metals which can 
now be profitably mined in this coun- 
try were either imported more cheaply 
from abroad, not used extensively, or 
entirely unheard of. 

Beryllium is a good example. Dis- 
covered as a chemical element in 





Lured by the WPA 
Guidebook to New 
Mexico, Irma Fuehr 
Maitland and her 
husband gave up their 
prosperous advertis- 
ing business and went 
west—there to pan 
gold—to write—to hand-build an adobe 
house. Previously, Mrs. Maitland had 
taught college English, free-lanced, run an 
industrial advertising business with her 
husband. The noise and weather of their 
native Cleveland, however, finally made 
them turn to digging. Now they're com- 
pletely sold on New Mexico and amateur 
mining—as witness this article. 
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1827, and relatively undeveloped be- 
fore 1921, the fabulous hardness of 
beryllium-copper is still news to the 
man on the street. But wherever ma- 
chinery is subjected to high speeds 
and tremendous strains, there you will 
find beryllium. The Sperry robot 
pilot, altimeters, and more than 100 
other parts of the modern transport 
and bomber make use of beryllium 
oxide for coating. 
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‘ TEN YEARS ago no ordinary pros- 
pector thought of hunting for beryl 
ore. And there is plenty of it in the 
Dakotas, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, 
New Mexico and California. You can 
get rid of it at $15 a pound. 

Iceland spar, which goes into all 
optical instruments using polarized 
light, was formerly imported from 
South Africa. Prospectors now have 
discovered rich veins of it in Taos 
County, New Mexico. And engineers 
report that there is more than enough 
spar there to supply the whole world! 
Deposits near Greycliffe, Montana, 
show equally large amounts. 

Arsenic, formerly considered a 
valueless by-product in mines, is im- 
portant in war production. Several 
months ago, Nevada’s largest gold 
mine shipped five tons of the material 
which it used to waste. 

Then there is fluorspar. Used as a 
flux for steel and in the manufacture 
of paints and varnishes, it was known 
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to exist in the Southwest but was 
mined lackadaisically. With the out- 
break of war, fluorspar mining over- 
night turned into a thriving industry. 

If you come out to the mineral 
country, it won’t take you long to 
learn how to locate the different ore 
deposits. 

The simplest way, and the one 
every amateur hopes for, is to find an 
outcropping of ore; for instance, a 
big chunk of gold-bearing quartz 
sticking right up out of the ground. 
Sometimes outcrops are found coming 
out of the surface of the ground; more 
often they are seen as ledges sticking 
out of the sides of canyons, gulches 
and arroyos. Gold, silver, the various 
spars and mica are the valuable min- 
erals most often found in this form. 

A commoner way to track down a 
vein is to search for geological faults— 
rock formations where a large section 
of horizontal stratified rock has 
shifted into a diagonal, nearly vertical 
position, allowing mineral bearing 
waters of a million years ago to filter 
down between the broken strata. 

In flat country, a geological fault 
may sometimes be detected by the 
presence of trees growing in astraight 
line in areas where trees are not com- 
mon. When you see such a line-up, 
start digging! 

A more technical method of finding 
ore deposits (and many of the old- 
school prospectors don’t even know 
this one) is to seek the contact point 
between two different kinds of rock. 
Often, though not always, rocks of 
different composition will act chem- 
ically upon each other, eating away 
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the rocks and leaving a crevice for the 
formation of an ore vein. 

What ores may be found by these 
methods depends entirely upon the 
kind of country you are in. If you 
are in a gold-and-silver country, 
almost any vein will contain some 
gold and silver, and perhaps lead and 
zinc. In copper country, practically 
every rock has some copper in it. 

There’s only one real way for the 
rockhound to learn for sure what kind 
of ore he’s found and how valuable 
it is, and that is to take it to an 
assayer. Everything else is guesswork. 
But there are plenty of signs to indi- 
cate whether a rock or piece of ore 
is worth the cost of assaying. You'll 
find some of these tips in the box on 
page 22. Use them if you run across 
something that looks interesting. 

But the smartest thing for any 
amateur to do as soon as he hits the 
mining country is head for the nearest 
chamber of commerce or state capitol. 
Such institutions always have thou- 
sands of ore samples, all identified. 
One look at the real thing is worth a 
thousand pages of description. 

You can start mining on a shoe 
string. A pick, a shovel, a drill and 
some dynamite will do the trick. If 
you’re far away from the road, you’d 
better invest in a few burros also. At 
one to 10 dollars each, the burro 
offers just about the cheapest trans- 
portation in the United States. 

Prospectors and operators can still 
get all the tools and dynamite they 
need, and any property producing 
minerals vital to the national war 
program can get machinery too. 
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If it’s gold you’re after, you can 
buy yourself a pan for one dollar, and 
make yourself a wet washer for eight 
dollars. With the washer and a sec- 
ond-hand engine, you can produce 
gold as fast as you can shovel dirt. 
Down here in the southwest corner 
of New Mexico, in the little village 
of Pinos Altos, we have been living 
on the gold my husband washes out 
of a vein running right through our 
yard. We’ll never get rich—he has 
been producing from two to seven 
dollars’ worth a day—but we'll never 
starve, either. And there are dozens 
of others still taking the precious yel- 
low metal out of New Mexico earth. 





Come to Pinos Altos after any rain 
and you will find every creek bed and 
mountain gulch buzzing with activ- 
ity. Bronzed Mexicans whose whole 
livelihood comes from placer gold 
crouch by the water with their pans, 
In the pans, the sand and gravel 
shift endlessly as the finer sand sifts 
to the bottom and the coarse sand 
and stones wash over the side. The 
gold sinks rapidly to the bottom. 

But you will find fewer men along 
the creek in boom times like these 
than you would have 10 years ago. 
Now the average man can make 
more money prospecting or working 
in the big copper mines located at San- 
ta Rita and Hurley. 

Incidentally, all sorts of fancy new 
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@ Heavy quartz with rust-col- 
ored stains is fairly sure to contain 
gold—and probably silver. All 
metal-bearing rocks, incidentally, 
are heavier than non-metallic ones, 
and rich gold ore is among the 
heaviest. 

@ Silver is sometimes dull and 
earth-colored, sometimes dark red, 
sometimes almost black. But wash- 
ing it in water or cutting it with a 

knife will reveal its true color. Out 
in Nevada, around the time of the 
first gold rush, a hunter lost the 
rear sight of his rifle and carved 
himself a new one from an outcrop 
of dingy gray metal he found in a 
rock wall. In San Francisco he 
learned it was virgin silver—and 
spent the rest of his life trying in 
vain to find the valuable outcrop 
again. 

@ Fool’s Gold or Immigrant 
Gold will trick you just once. After 
that you'll spot the difference in 
color and texture. Fool’s Gold is 
iron pyrite, a crystallized form of 
| iron. Another fooler is bronze mica, 
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gadgets are making life easier for the 
prospector. The most interesting of 
these is the Mineralight lamp, costing, 
new, from $30 up. Built to produce 
a powerful ultra-violet ray, it will 
identify several hundred minerals, but 
is used particularly in detecting scheel- 
ite, America’s most important tung- 
sten ore. 

When a lone prospector runs across 
a dirtyish white ledge of cheap-look- 
ing but heavy stone, he waits for night 
to fall. Then, in the darkness, he 
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Before You Start Digging eco 


found in flakes on top of the sand 
in streams, sparkling like clean 
gold and looking even richer. But 
just remember that if it’s on top of 
the sand, it’s not gold. Gold is 20 
times as heavy as water, eight or 10 
times as heavy as most common 
sands. 

© Quicksilver in its natural state | 
(the ore is known as cinnabar) is a 
dull brick red and can be cut with 
your pocket knife, as can lead, 
silver and gold. 

« Bubbly, maroon-colored ashes 
with a smooth outer skin have a_ | 
good chance of being tin, especially | 
if found near coarsely crystalline, 
rounded rock. 

@ Fluorspar is a_ translucent 
crystal, usually found decorating 
large pieces of large-grained quartz. 
It’s white, blue, pink or green. 

« You can spot molybdenum by 
rubbing your finger over it. It’s a 
soft gray-black mineral with a 
metallic luster, and it comes off on 
your hand much like the graphite | 
in lead pencils. 
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opens the little box called Mineralight 
and lets the black light play on the 
rocks. Instantly, if his hunch was 
right, the dirty white ledge which he 
could barely discern in the dark daz- 
zles him with its brilliant glow. 

He is glad to be dazzled, though. 
For with tungsten necessary for high- 
speed tools, purified tungsten ore now 
brings close to one dollar a pound! 

The government, too, is helping in 
many ways. For instance, there is the 
order permitting the miner to ship 
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manganese and chrome ore in car- 
load lots, instead of forcing him to 
wait until he has accumulated five 
carloads. Premium prices are offered 
for lead, zinc, and copper produced 
in excess of the 1941 amounts. And 
there are provisions for the man who 
is just opening up a claim. 

You can also get help from the 
Bureau of Mines—information on the 
location of minerals and answers to 
mining problems. They’ve got all the 
answers known, and are doing a tre- 
mendous amount of research to find 
any of the answers which they don’t 
know. 

Of course, big mining interests are 





South of the Border 


in the field too—operating full blast. 

But their interests do not interfere 
with the lone prospector’s chances. 
Their mills will buy his ore as fast as 
he can dig it out. And let him turn up 
with a good vein, and they will buy 
him out any time he wants to sign his 
name on the dotted line. 

However if the vein is rich enough, 
he’ll want to name his own price. 


— Suggestions for further reading: 
HANDBOOK FOR PROSPECTORS 
by M. W. von Bernewitz $3.00 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York 
AMERICA’S TREASURE 
by W. Maxwell Reed 33.00 
arcourt, Brace and Company, New York 





People who live along the Mexican gulf coast don’t need 
electricity—the cucuji or lantern bug takes its place. Shed- 
ding a phosphorescent glow, six of these bugs will give as 


much light as a 15 watt bulb. 


Two Mexican states can boast of all-iron mountains. One, 
in Durango, from all surface indications, is worth at least 
$5,000,000,000. It is a mile long, 700 feet high, a quarter of 
a mile wide and probably contains a queen’s delight in gold, 


silver, rubies, opals. 


In many parts of Mexico the little Chihuahua, slightly 
larger than the lap-dog variety, runs wild, often attacking, 
even killing animals many times its size. Travelling in packs 


like wolves, they usually attack deer. 


The steep mountain sides just outside of Mexico City are 
used as corn fields by the thrifty natives. Hanging from ropes 
about their waists, the Mexican farmers plant and harvest, 
turning the mountain into a giant checker-board. 
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Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck are 
infor the war’s duration, romping and 
squawking to a purpose in the special 
wartime job Uncle Sam assigned them 


Donald Duck Goes to War 


by Kate Hotimay 


ne puck and Dopey have en- 
listed. Goofy and Pluto are in 
for the duration. Mickey Mouse is 
now in khaki, doing his bit for Uncle 
Sam. 

Their home has become a fortress, 
its gates guarded constantly; troops 
are quartered in the buildings which 
formerly housed artists and animators. 
An entire wing of one structure at the 
Disney studios has been taken over by 
the Navy Department, and not even 
Walt Disney may enter its mysterious 
precincts without a pass. 

Disney himself has stopped work on 
all commercial films while hostilities 
are in order, with the exception of a 
few shorts which he is under contract 
to deliver to RKO. Peter Pan and Alice 
in Wonderland have been put on the 
shelf. Bambi, finished before the cur- 
few rang, will be shown, but other 
features will wait until peacetime. 

Despite his curtailment of profit- 
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making output, Walt and his staff are 
working harder than before. This year 
alone, they will deliver to various 
government agencies between 75,000 
and 100,000 feet of film, an all-time 
production record. And by next year, 
the footage will be even more im- 
pressive. Yet not one cent of profit will 
be made. All of the work will be 
finished at rock-bottom cost for men 
and materials, 

This tremendous effort is the out- 
come of an experiment which Disney 
made in 1941. With a feature titled 
The Four Methods of Flush Riveting, he 
and his staff proved to the government 
of this country and Canada that car- 
tooning could instruct more forcibly 
and clearly than “live” film. This 
short is not amusing. It is not thrilling. 
But it shows with a minimum of con- 
fusion the practical processes by which 
metals are held together. It is so simple 
that even the illiterate could learn 
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from it with ease. 

The picture was never sold. How- 
ever, it was seen by influential men in 
Washington and by John Grierson, 
Chief of the National Film Board of 
Canada. It resulted in five subjects for 
our neighbors to the North, and thou- 
sands of feet of film for the United 
States Government. 

Walt Disney knew long ago, you 
see, the two great war time functions 
of his art: education, and effective 
propaganda through the use of humor. 
The former was dependent on the fact 
that, by means of what he termed 
**X-ray animation,”’ he and his artists 
could go where the motion picture 
camera could not go. They could show 
the interior of a piece of working 
machinery. By gradations of color, the 
“blocking out” of parts not under dis- 
cussion, they could put technical in- 
formation across with the utmost 
clarity. They could follow a shell in its 
flight from a rifle, show what hap- 
pened when a gun was fired at a low- 
flying plane, teach men the science of 
aiming at an object traveling 200 
miles per hour. 

This is conclusively demonstrated 
in the first educational short Disney 
produced for the Canadian govern- 
ment. Its subject is the anti-tank rifle, 
capable of tremendous performance 
when handled properly, but com- 
plicated and bewildering to a newly- 
recruited soldier. 

The device of humor is employed to 
gain the undivided attention of the 
audience, the short opening with a 
burlesque of Hitler. Then, when a 
receptive mood has been established, 
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the gun itself is taken up. Slowly, care- 
fully, explaining every detail of the 
mechanism both at rest and under 
fire, a quiet voice discusses the weapon. 


Tuis FEATURE was created for the 
use only of soldiers on active duty, of 
course, as will be the group now under 
way for the U. S. Navy on the WEFT 
System of airplane identification. 
Many other subjects, however, are in 
work for review by the general public. 

Of these, the first to be seen was the 
famous Donald Duck short on income 
tax payments, made for the Treasury 
Department and booked into thou- 
sands of theatres all over the country 
before March 15. For the first time in 
history, America /aughed at the tax 
situation. 

Latest production in this class to 
be undertaken by Disney is Major 
de Seversky’s electrifying best-seller, 
Victory Through Air Power. 





BEHIND THE guarded gates of the 
studio lot preliminary drawings 
are now being sketched on an- 
other feature in this classification. 
Titled Food Will Win the War, it is the 
first in a series planned for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The artists tell 
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me that it will have a two-fold pur- 
pose: to impress upon the people of 
the United Nations how much this 
country can produce in the way of 
foodstuffs, and to point up to the 
farmers of America the items which 
are most needed in the war effort. 

A letter figuratively tossed in over 
the fence in 1939 led to the develop- 
ment of another of Disney’s war 
activities. Burt Stanley, USNR, had 
no idea what he was starting when he 
dropped a line to Walt asking if the 
Disney artists could design an insignia 
for the aircraft squadron, “Fighting 
Seven,” of the Navy carrier, USS 
Wasp. 

Walt said, ‘Sure!’ and one of the 
boys dreamed up a belligerent wasp 
for the group, which was subsequently 
used on all their planes, flight jackets, 
and letterheads.. Then the studio 
forgot all about it. 

Later, in March, 1940, Disney 
artists sketched a nasty-looking insect 
riding a projectile as the insignia for 
the first American motor torpedo 
craft, or mosquito boats. A prominent 
newsmagazine publicized the design, 
and the deluge began. First, one man 
was delegated to do the work; now, 
five artists devote full time to answer- 
ing the requests. About 200 insignia 
already have been created for such 
diversified outfits as the China Air 
Service, the Royal Air Force, the Free 
French Forces in Africa, the Marines, 
and the interceptor squadrons, mine 
divisions, coast artillery and para- 
chute battalions of our Army and 
Navy. And the waiting list numbers 
200 more. 
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BuT PROBABLY 
the most important 
single branch of the 
Disney war effort 
are the dozens of 
films which are the 
result of his recent 
trip to South 
America. These are 
divided into two 
groups: those for 
the American 

nations as a whole, and those which 
are intended for the education of 
the people below the Equator. 

The latter are pictures to be dis- 
tributed through the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
headed by Nelson Rockefeller. They 
deal primarily with public health and 
are being created by the Disney 
artists in conjunction with two medical 
technical advisors. They will attempt 
to show the danger of carelessness and 
uncleanliness in relation to the 
mosquito, the housefly, tuberculosis, 
hookworm, and so forth. Another pro- 
duction will try to break down some 
of the traditional fear of vaccination, 
by demonstrating what occurs within 
the body when microbes are present. 

Disney set out a year ago with a 
staff of 18 artists, writers, musicians, 
gag men and technicians for a three- 
month trip through every country in 
South America. Music was recorded 
at its source. Sketches were made con- 
stantly. The writers and gag men 
combed the territory for native stories, 
native characters which might be 
used in cartoons. A “live” color pic- 
ture of thousands of feet of film was 
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One way the United Nations will Stop 
That Tank is by means of a new anti- 
tank rifle. A Disney film demonstrates 


its operation to Canadian armed forces. 


But first there is a prologue—showing 
what will happen when Axis tanks 
meet the new rifle. Der Fuehrer opens 
the session with a pep-talk to his troops. 





Hitler makes one more try at his 


speech as confusion spreads among the 
eb 
- Nazi forces. Just then another bullet 


neatly lifts his cap from his head. 


i 





‘ 
Now, at last, with a bump and a thud, 


h ts bottom—literally. The would- 
be ruler of the world has landed 
instead in the devi wn territory. 


Furthermore, Hitler’s tank, now badly 
crippled, leaps out of control—ca- 
reening crazily across the battlefield 


and finally plunging over a precipice: 





But Hitler doesn’t like it here; there 


is more work to be done upstairs, he 
says. As if it would, help matters, he 


launches into another hysterical tirade. 
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Much to its surprise, it gets a little gift 
in return. A well-aimed. bullet from 
a precision-trained Canadian hits the 


monster right in the bread basket. 





Without so much as a ‘“‘Heil, Hitler!’ 


to speed him on his way, he finds 


himself falling down an apparently 


bottomless ADYSS. Tena: down, down. 


As the prologue closes, Hitler is weep- 


ing. The rest of the film then give 
a 

Straignt training formation, with 

animated diagrams of the new rifle 








shot, to be studied later at leisure. 

And, when Walt and his men left, 
he had shown that he was truly a 
Good Neighbor. He had wanted to 
know everything, to find out all he 
could about the people and customs 
of Brazil and Argentina, and the rest 
of the countries he visited. He had 
danced their dances, played their 
games, dressed up in their clothes, 
explored their towns, and talked with 
everyone from officials of their gov- 
ernment to vegetable peddlers. He 
stored away a fund of knowledge, 
observed first-hand, which ranged 
from how the Argentine Chamber of 
Deputies conducted its sessions to the 
details of a design on a scissors 
grinder’s cart in Rio. 

South America did not disappoint 
Disney, and he did not disappoint 
South America. The people loved him 
as much as they loved his pictures. 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Brazil’s pop- 
ular foreign minister, probably 
summed up the whole feeling when he 
presented Walt with the coveted 
Order of the Southern Cross. At that 
time, he said: 

“We're just giving you this medal, 
Walt, because we like you. After all, 
you were doing good will between the 
Americas before the phrase was 
coined !”? 

The results of the trip are a series of 
at least 24 short subjects which are in 
work in the Disney Studios in Holly- 
wood. These will be released in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese. In 
them, the familiar cartoon characters 
—Donald Duck, Mickey, Goofy, 
Pluto—will gambol with their neigh- 
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bors to the south. They will have ad- 
ventures in Chile, in Brazil, in Peru. 
They will meet actors whose fame is 
an integral part of South American 
life, notably one Jose Carioca, a mad, 
little papagaio [parrot] who is the butt 
of all the jokes of Brazil. 


THEN THERE will be Pedro. You will 
be seeing him soon. Pedro is a baby 
airplane. When his father becomes 
afflicted with a cold in the cylinder 
head, and his mother is suffering with 
high altitude pressure, it devolves on 
Pedro to fly the mail over the moun- 
tains to the West. He is pathetic as he 
starts off, flying shakily because of his 
extreme youth, but determined to get 
through. It is excruciating to watch 
him fight a terrific storm, to see a 
mountain deliberately leer at him. 
You are as proud as his anxious father 
when he finally comes safely home. 

All this work, whether it be propa- 
ganda, humorous shorts, or secret 
films which the United States Navy 
has ordered produced under lock and 
key, depends on the genius of one 
small man, endlessly calm, completely 
charming. Walt Disney is the hardest- 
working guy in his studio. It is his 
complete absorption in his work, his 
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made him unique. 







































1. A squirrel from Bambi 
represents the impor- 
tance of food in win- 
ning the war. 

2. Donald Duck as a ma- 
rine leads the parade. 
He symbolizes the ad- 
age that today the pen 
is equal to the sword. 

3. Flower, the shy little 
skunk in Bambi is an 
important member of 
the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

4. Thumper, who com- 
municates with his 
Bambi friends by 
thumping on the 
ground is a member 
of the Signal Corps. 

5. The wise old owl in 
Bambi uses his sharp 
eyes as an officer in 
the Army’s Communi- 
cations Section. 

6, The fighting spirit of 
The U.S. eagle repre- 
sents the nation’s 
mood today. 

7. Dopey does his bit by 
buying War Bonds. 
8.-9. Two of the three 
little pigs shoulder 
their muskets in the 


home guard. 
32 





continual supervision, his infinite 
capacity for taking pains which has 


One never sees bad drawing in a 
Disney film. One never thinks, “So 
much more could have been done 
with that idea!” When Walt and his 
staff have finished a production, they 





have drained its subject dry of possi- 
bilities. They have done everything 


that can be done to make it amusing, 


e wYo>D 


interesting, informative and dramatic. 

No wonder they are of value to an 
America at war. Plain to see why 
their great talent has been enlisted for 
the duration. 


Key to Walt Disney’s Volunteer Army Gatefold 

















10. 


11, 


13. 


14, 


Another home fighter 
is the Practical Pig, 
carrying the tools of 
industry into battle. 
Minnie Mouse in her 
Red Cross uniform. 


. Bambi’s antlers on 


which is mounted the 
aerial of the radio he 
carries as a member 
of the Radio Section. 
Doc of Snow White 
fame is a member of 
the Medical Corps. 
Mickey Mouse heads 
the Tank Corps. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 





The famous “Flying 
Tiger” which Walt 
Disney designed for 
the AVG. 

The flying mosquito 
carrying a torpedd de- 
signed for the U.S. 
Navy’s torpedo boats. 
Dumbo, whose long 
ears inspired this new 
plane, the ‘‘Dum- 
bomber.” 

A natural American 
flag is formed by the 
pattern of the sun in 
the sky. 
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A noted member of the writing profession 
turns his pen on fellow-careerists—and 
exposes a few well-worn tricks of the trade 
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Dirty Work at the Typewriter 


by GzorcE JEAN NATHAN 


EXT ONLY to “exact replicas” of 
the Mona Lisa and the quarter 
added to the check for condescending 
to serve your meal on a tablecloth and 
with a knife and fork, the writing 
profession as we presently nose it is 
the A-1 American racket. For one 
competent and honest writer, there 
are at least 500 cons who, simply by 
substituting pen, paper and ink for 
the more obvious three shells, swindle 
the goats into giving them a high and 
fancy living. 

Since the average reader seems still 
to be unaware of their tricks and con- 
tinues helplessly to be a come-on, I 
herewith offer him the results of a life- 
long, or at least a couple of hours’ in- 
vestigation and study of the shady 
brethren. 

The moment you come upon a 
writer who, in seeming doubt, writes, 
“Was it not So-and-so who once said 
so-and-so?” be on your guard. The 
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writer knows damned well it was So- 
and-so who said it, since you may be 
sure he just looked it up. His implica- 
tion of lack of positiveness is intended 
to suggest that his head is so full of all 
the scholars in the world who may 
possibly have said something faintly 
similar that he can’t at the moment 
for the life of him unravel his enor- 
mous store of recollection and 
knowledge. 

The boys of this was-it-not school, 
most of whom are critics of one sort or 
another, have long been in the soft 
dough. Their especial racket is saying 
nothing, or at best very little, on their 
own, but bequeathing to themselves a 
handsome air by hijacking the wit and 
wisdom of others, always shrewdly 
selecting their victims from the long 
deceased lest there be danger from 
plagiarism suits. You may spot the 
general nature of their little game 
from something that goes like this: 
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Georg Brandes remarked of 
Wagner, “His music has the qual- 
ity of incandescent thunder.” I 
thought of this as I listened last 
night to Siegfried, of which Huneker 
wrote, “Its length may be likened 
to two miles of unsalted pretzels.” 
As I sat there, there occurred to 
me, appraising the opera, the 
words of Swinburne: ““The sounds 
of the sea in tumult swirl about me 
like melted cannons.”? And was it 
not Brunetiére, or was it Matthew 
Arnold—it might, indeed, even 
have been Louis XIV—who said, 
“Art is most negative when it is 
most positive.” 


Then there are what may be desig- 
nated the reader-chiselers. Their fetch 
is to ingratiate themselves with the 
suckers by implying that the latter are 
already privy to all that is recondite 
in the world, and on easy and off-hand 
terms with it. If they aren’t flattering 
their readers with ‘“‘as you will recall” 
or “as you are already sufficiently 
aware,” they are in there pulling the 
“as you need not be tolds,”’ “as you 
will readily recognizes,” and “to 
repeat what you are probably fully 
familiar withs.” 

Close at the heels of such yeggs 
come the heavy modesty and the 
foreign-word sharpers. 

The heavy modesty boys’ technique 
consists of a foxy depreciation of them- 
selves in the hope of making the 
reader cotton to them the more 
greatly, thus making the fleecing of 
him akin to taking candy from a child. 
Their literature teems with such 
phrases as “your humble scribe,” 
“your would-be guide,” and “your 
ink-stained wretch.” Periodically it 
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embraces such wiles as “if I may take 
the liberty,” or “‘you. will, I hope, 
pardon me if I venture timidly to 
suggest.”’ Nor does it craftily overlook 
a liberal injection of the editorial we, 
an intermittent squirt of “my readers, 
if any,” and a sufficient embroidery of 
“these dim eyes,” “this shaking 
hand,” “these old bones,” and “‘this 
fast-failing memory.” 

In the foreign-word mob are to be 
found the lesser variety of college 
professors and other persons who 
know no language but English, and 
little of that. The members of the mob 
never under any circumstances con- 
descend to write simply glow, junction 
or spirit, say, but always and invari- 
ably élan, rapprochement and esprit. But 
that’s just the start of it. Mirabile dictu, 
ad infinitum, affatre, raconteur, pourboire, 
coup de grace, Homo sapiens, idée fixe, 
amour propre and enfant terrible are all 
over the place giving things a tone. 

In good, plain English: ‘Raus mit 
em! 

Next in the line-up are the descrip- 
tive atmosphere confidence men. It 





If George Jean Nathan 
uses any of the tricks 
of the writing trade 
that he’s exposed in 
this article, hes not 
- telling. But he’s writ- 


. for 
enh from The vader ver Britan- 
nica to Esquire (whose drama critic he is) 
to fill any number of libraries. With H. L. 
Mencken he’s edited The Smart Set and 
The American Mercury. His hobbies: an- 
swering only one letter out of every 50, and 
not going to movies. He “hasn’t gone 
to one since women started talking.” 
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should take the prospective victim 
only a moment to get wise to them, 
since they generally give themselves 
dead away in the very first sentence 
and paragraph. If a gray mist isn’t 
spread like a ghostly blanket over the 
bleak moor, the sun is setting like a 
ball of crimson fire over the rippling 
bay, and if neither the gray mist nor 
the ball of fire are in operation, the 
elms bordering the village street are 
drooping in the late, silent twilight or 
the great house is standing lonely on 
the far hill like a dead, forsaken owl. 

The simile boys sometimes operate 
independently, but more often work 
with the atmosphere mob. With them, 
everything is like something. Not 
simply like something, but very fancily 
like something. Thus, a girl’s hair is 
never, say, like taffy; it is like melted 
amber flowing softly over her shoul- 
ders like a gentle springtime cascade. 
Nor are a man’s eyes just like cold 
steel; they are like twin rapiers pierc- 
ing everything they meet with steely, 
wounding ripostes. 


THE RHYTHM freebooters frequently 
work the same side of the street. With 
only a little and up their sleeves, they 
have been sailing big for years, ever, 
indeed, since Richard Harding Davis 
showed them the way to turn it into 
wistful money. Where someone else 
would write: “Over there on the far 
horizon lies the island of Santa 
Luciano, its palms swaying under the 
tropical stars; those lights you dimly 
see are the harbor lights of Blanana; 
the waves of the Caribbean wash the 
sandy beaches; the moon bathes the 
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coral coast; the trade winds ruffle the 
wildflowers into a warm perfume”— 
where, as I say, someone else would 
put it that way, the rhythm boys sell 
the dopes by turning on the and phono- 
graph: “And over there on the far 
horizon and where lies the island of 
Santa Luciano and its palms swaying 
under the tropical stars, those lights 
you dimly see are the harbor lights of 
Blanana, and the waves of the Carib- 
bean wash the sandy beaches and the 
moon bathes the coral coast and the 
trade winds ruffle the wildflowers into 
a warm perfume.” So don’t any 
longer tumble for that sucker game. 

Nor should the accurate-ear mob 
in the future give you any more 
trouble than the rhythm gang. The 
late and deeply missed Ring Lardner 
was the one chiefly responsible for 
many present members of this mob. 
Much of Lardner’s fame derived from 
his accurate duplication of eccentric 
American speech and so large a num- 
ber of racketeers have since tried to 
horn in on his territory that it would 
take Amen at least 20 years to round 
them all up and put them in jail. 

Without any of Lardner’s skill, they 
consider themselves hot professionals 
the moment they have changed every 
yes to yeah and every girl to broad. By 
way of a general sample, this is the 
kind of telephone conversation with 
which a full dozen of the keen-ear 
mob dress up their literature: 

“Is zat you, lallapaloose?” 

‘*Yeah, it’s me. Is zat you, big boy?” 

“Yeah, it’s big boy O.K. Whatya 
doin’ tonight, bitcherino?” 
‘Nuthin’, big boy; what’s cookin’?” 
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“You said it, kid; meet me to the 
corner of Broa’way and Fifty-foist 
street at seven.” 

“(> x 

oa” 

Rip it out, janitor! 

The taste boys are on the fancy side 
of the street. Their racket is trying to 
win the reader by insulting him. This 
is known in the business as the akam- 
arakus of attraction by repulsion. To 
the taste boys, the taste of everybody 
else is something terrible. It stinks. So 
right from the shoulder they tell them. 
They are peasants. They are clods. So 
they admire E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
do they? And they go to the theater 
and like melodrama, do they? And 
they like jazz, and realistic painting, 
and American cooking and such other 
unspeakable fouleries, do they? Faugh! 
They should learn. Otherwise, God 
help the artistic future of our country! 
They are out to save Culture from the 
rabble, the canaille, the riff-raff and 
the rag-tag-and-bobtail—at the noble 
self-sacrifice of a mere 10 cents a word. 








Finally, there is the mob that has 
come into being only in the last few 
years. One of the mob has a 15- 
minute lunch in London with Winston 
Churchill during which Winston con- 
fines himself exclusively to a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of Corona 
Coronas and Laranagas and the next 
day an expert on British military 
affairs launches himself into the 
pocketbooks of American suckers. 
Another of the mob who was in Berlin 
on a Cook’s tour back in 1933 be- 
comes an expert on the present Ger- 
man situation; still another whose 
uncle owns the property housing an 
Italian table d’héte restaurant in 
West 46th Street becomes an author- 
ity on Mussolini, Ciano and the 
doings in the Mediterranean; and a 
third transforms himself into a Slav 
military expert by virtue of the high 
circumstance that an old girl of his 
whom he met when she was playing 
over here in Philadelphia once danced 
in the Russian ballet. 

Total sucker sales: 8,723,810 copies. 


ie? 





Bridge Prize 


Some YEARS AGo the officials of Maturin, Vene- 
zuela, were pleased if surprised, to receive a large 
steel bridge from a bridge-building firm in the 
United States. Put together, the bridge was just 
the right size to complete the road from Caripito 


to Maturin. Not until the people of Maturin, 
Spain, began to complain that their bridge had not arrived, did the 
American company and the Venezuelan officials discover that the 
bridge had gone to the wrong place. But the Venezuelans kept their 


bridge . . . the Spaniards got another. 


—STANLEY Ross. 
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The Best G Know 














* 


Favorite anecdotes of celebrated personalities, as 
chosen from The Best I Know, a collection edited by 
Edna B. Smith, with caricatures by Xavier Cugat 


as T EN YEARS 
ago, Lowell 
Thomas organized 
the Tall Story Club. 
Folks sent in 
stories from all 
parts of North 
America, but his favorite comes from 
J. W. Cassels, of Barnesville, Ohio. 
A small ship set sail from San 
Francisco for Alaska. It had aboard 
a number of passengers and a cargo 
of oranges. A terrible storm blew up, 
and to make matters worse, a great 
fish was following in the wake of the 
vessel. The monster, with the lashing 
of its tail, threatened the destruction 
of the ship and the lives of all aboard. 
In order to appease the hunger of 
this leviathan, the sailors threw 
several cases of oranges overboard. 
The monster gulped them, but only 
seemed to.grow more furious. It 
lashed its tail with a greater power. 
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The maddened sailors undertook 
desperate measures. They drew lots 
and one man lost. They threw him 
overboard, and the monster devoured 
him. But even that sacrifice did not 
sate the appetite of that behemoth of 
the deep. Two others of the crew 
were hurled into the water and in- 
stantly swallowed. 

Among the passengers was an old 
lady of almost 90 years. Everybody 
loved her, because day after day she 
had sat on the deck rocking her- 
self in a dear old rocking chair 
she had brought along with her. She 
reminded the sailors of home and 
mother. This sweet old lady had a 
noble soul, and the idea came to her 
that if she were sacrificed it might help 
to save the lives of the others aboard. 
They instantly agreed. But she said 
she had always loved her rocking 
chair. So, at her earnest request the 
sailors strapped her into the chair, 
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and she was consigned to the deep. 

Strange to say, soon after the sea 
monster had gulped down the old 
lady and the rocking chair, it dis- 
appeared. A few hours later the 
storm quieted down, and the vessel 
made port without any further dif- 
ficulty. 

Weeks later the rumor came that a 
great fish had drifted ashore. The 
sailors went to look at it and saw it 
was that same monster. They im- 
mediately got axes and cut it open. 
Were they astonished at what they 
saw? I'll say they were. In the stomach 
of the leviathan the old lady was rock- 
ing back and forth in her rocking 
chair, selling oranges at a nickel 
apiece to the three sailors. 

—LoweEL. THOMAS 


ROFESSOR EINSTEIN was once 

traveling by rail to Princeton and 
decided that he would go into the 
dining car and have his luncheon. 
When he seated himself at the table, 
he discovered to his great disappoint- 
ment that he had forgotten his spec- 
tacles, 

Now you know that Dr. Einstein 
is very nearsighted, and so when 
he lifted the menu card and tried to 
read, he met with great difficulty. 
Without his eyeglasses he was lost, 
and in his embarrassment he turned 
to the colored waiter and said: ““Boy 
will you help me and please read 
this for me?” 

Whereupon the waiter took the 
menu card in hand. He twisted and 
turned it and said to the learned 
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doctor, “‘Boss, Ah can’t make it out. 
Ah’m afraid Ah’m just as ignorant 
as you are.” 


—Dr. Josern ZEITLIN 
— of Temple Ansche Chesed, New York 
ity. 


fon Moore 
started out to 
be a stage villain. 
One night he was 
playing a dastard- 
ly role which called 
for him to shoot 
another actor. Holding his pistol high, 
he pulled the trigger. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

The audience tittered. Moore, 
quick-witted, pulled a knife and 
stabbed his foe—but at that instant 
someone in the wings, trying to be 
helpful, fired a gun. 

“After that, I was a comedian,” 
adds Moore. 





—Victor Moore 
Comedian of stage and screen. 


A NEWSPAPER reporter was sent to 
cover a disastrous flood in 
central Pennsylvania. 

After viewing the scene the reporter 
went to the telegraph office and filed 
his story. He started out: 

“God is sitting on the hills of this 
little Pennsylvania town tonight.” 

The hard-boiled city editor read 
the first line and promptly sent his 
reporter the following message: 

**Rush interview with God.” 

—AuBREY L. THOMAS 
Literary critic of Philadelphia’s Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger. 
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Japs treat their prisoners with savage ferocity; 
Japs treat their prisoners with oily politeness. 
JZ You hear both stories, but what are the facts? 





The Facts on Jap Atrocities 


by MicHae. Evans 


YEARS AGO at Nanking oc- 
curred a tragedy so barbaric that 
even in an era when tragedy has be- 
come almost commonplace the name 
of Nanking still causes us to shudder. 

This was the rape of Nanking—the 
orgy of Japanese troops who sated 
themselves by the platoon, by the 
company, by the battalion upon any 
Chinese woman they could find. They 
entered convents and missions and 
dragged young girls away from their 
dolls and jacks. They pulled old wom- 
en from their beds. They cut down 
Chinese men and boys as ruthlessly 
as a combine harvester sweeps through 
a field of wheat. 

The world has waited with grim 
anxiety for word of the behavior of 
Japanese troops in the war against 
the western nations. At last—though 
incomplete—the story is coming in. 

It is a curious story and at first 
there seems to be no pattern. 
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In Singapore, the prisoners—Brit- 
ish, Australian and Indian—were put 
to work repairing the great docks and 
the naval base. The Americans from 
Wake and Guam were removed to 
the Zentsuji detention camp in south 
Japan. In Shanghai, Japanese naval 
officers politely begged the managers 
of the big British banks to come down 
to their offices and reopen for busi- 
ness. In Manila the ancient Univer- 
sity buildings—those which survived 
Jap bombs and fire—were turned into 
a concentration camp for Americans. 

In Hong Kong, there was rape and 
horror. ¥And in Burma it was even 
worse. ¢ 

Why rape and murder in Hong 
Kong and oily politeness in Shanghai? 

The answer seems to be that Japan 
is employing atrocities as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Where—for 


some perverted purpose of propa- 
ganda or terror—she feels atrocities 
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will serve her purpose best, the Nip- 
ponese troops are given license to 
loot and rape and murder. Where 
she feels the opposite policy will best 
serve her ends, then that prevails. 

Let’s look at the record. 

Although Japan has dropped a 
painted veil of secrecy over the con- 
quered areas of East Asia and the 
Southwest Pacific, the story can be 
pieced together. A broker escapes 
from Shanghai and tells how 20 Eng- 
lishmen were herded into a tiny hotel 
room with only a hole in the floor for 
sanitary conveniences. A British air- 
man walks a thousand miles to Chung- 
king and reports that his comrades 
are pulling the rickshaws of Japanese 
officers in Hong Kong. A Filipino 
trooper slips down through the islands 
to Australia with a tale of rape and 
torture in the Philippine back coun- 
try. You can guess some things from 
the conflicting Japanese propaganda 
broadcasts and a good deal more from 
the maddeningly scant reports of a 
few neutral officials who have been 
permitted to visit some of the Japa- 
nese prison camps. 

The picture, then, is incomplete. It 
is vague in some details, and no doubt 
it contains errors. Not until the war’s 
end is it likely that a full and detailed 
account can be written. 


Japan has never ratified the Geneva 
convention setting up rules and regu- 
lations for the treatment of prisoners. 
Her record in China, of course, has 
been one long story of pillage, tor- 
ture, murder and rape. Yet, so far, 
with the notable exception of Hong 
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Kong and Burma, the worst fears 
have not been fulfilled. That does not 
mean that our prisoners are being 
well treated. But by Japan’s own 
standards—with notable exceptions— 
the treatment seems to be better than 
we may have expected. 

At the Zentsuji camp, in southern 
Japan, there are about 2,000 Amer- 
icans—the survivors of Wake and 
Guam and a few from the China 
mainland. These men are living in 
tents and barracks. Sanitation is fair. 
Their quarters are not much different 
from an American Army cantonment. 
They eat standard Japanese Army 
rations—fish, dried, raw or cooked; 
rice, a few vegetables, weak tea and 
occasional canned milk. That diet 
won’t put any fat on their ribs but it 
will keep them going. Several hun- 
dred of them are working on farms 
close to the camp. Another 150 have 
been sent to the big port of Osaka to 
work as stevedores. They get paid 
at the regular rate of Japanese sol- 
diers of corresponding rank. That 
means about 10 to 20 cents a day. 

Both the pay and the subsistence 
are in accord with the standards of 
the Geneva treaty. This provides that 
a nation shall pay and feed prisoners 
on the same basis that it pays and 
feeds men of its own army. 

So far as is now known the treat- 
ment of the U.S. troops on Bataan 
and Corregidor is about the same as 
that at Zentsuji. It is not expected 
that these 50,000 to 60,000 prisoners, 
with the probable exception of officers 
of higher rank, will be transferred to 
Japan. They have been placed in 
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open camps on Luzon. Possibly due 
to Jap supply troubles, their rations 
have been skimpy. 

Whatever Japan’s treatment of pris- 
oners of war, her conduct toward 
western civilians has plainly been a 
matter of expediency, propaganda 
and opportunism. 

Take Shanghai as an example. 

There was no fighting at Shanghai. 
It was to Japan’s advantage that this 
great banking and trading center pass 
into her hands with as little disturb- 
ance as possible. Also, there were in 
Shanghai, witnesses from western na- 
tions with whom Japan was not at 
war — Germans, 





in as it had expected on Shanghai’s 
wealth that severity began to be ap- 
plied. Several hundred of our na- 
tionals were seized and put in intern- 
ment camps located in Shanghai’s 
famous “‘badlands.”’ Others were con- 
fined to the Bridge House Apart- 
ments on North Szechwan road which 
became one of the main Japanese 
prisons in the city. New tricks were 
employed to siphon money out of 
foreign enterprises, like the British- 
American Tobacco Company, the 
Shanghai Power Company, and the 
oil firms, who were forbidden to with- 
draw any funds beyond small sums 

for actual operat- 





Italians, French, 
Swiss, Portuguese, 
South Americans. 
And, too, there was 
in Shanghai that 
curious, double- 
edged rivalry be- 
tween the Japa- 
nese Army and 
Navy for control of 
Shanghai’s com- 
merce. 





NEXT MONTH 


Your Role as a 
Guerrilla Fighter! 


by “Yank” Levy 


Instructor of the 
English Home Guard 


ing expenses, and 
whose balances 
were transferred to 
Japanese banks. 
At the opposite 
pole is Hong Kong. 
Here, in the last 
stages of the Burma 
campaign, the Jap- 
anese vented their 
horrors on west- 
erners—in an ob- 








At the start— 
and even now, to a considerable ex- 
tent—American business men were 
encouraged to keep their concerns 
going. 

It was only when things began to 
go bad in Shanghai, when the cur- 
rency depreciated in spite of all Jap- 
anese efforts, when the food ran short 
(in spite of the huge hoard of rice 
which the Shanghai Municipal Coun- 
cil stored up before the war), when 
the Japanese military failed to cash 
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vious, if futile, at- 
tempt to curry favor with the huge, 
downtrodden Chinese population of 
the city. 

There was nothing unique about the 
japanese conduct at Hong Kong ex- 
cept that the victims had always been 
Chinese in the past. Now it was theturn 
of the western world. The Japs went 
out of their way to humiliate Euro- 
peans before street crowds of Chinese. 

But the worst Japanese atrocities 
at Hong Kong occurred in isolated 
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spots, usually near the scene of heavy 
fighting in which the Tokyo troops 
had suffered heavy casualties. This 
was true of the cold-blooded bayonet- 
ing of a group of Canadian prisoners. 
The men were trussed and bound like 
pigs in a Chicago packing plant. 
Then, the sons of heaven thrust them 
through with bayonets until death 
ended the agony. This was also true 
of the equally savage rape of a group 
of British nurses, trapped in an iso- 
lated dressing station on the outskirts 
of the city. The authenticity of these 
reports has been attested by British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 


IN THE main business sections of 
Victoria, the residence and business 
area of Hong Kong, the Japanese 
conduct was not so atrocious. Here 
the program was one of obviously cal- 
culated ill-treatment. American and 
British consular officials were thrust 
into houses without electricity, water 
or plumbing. Some American and 
British citizens were taken to dives 
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from which prostitutes, opium addicts 
and thugs had been ousted only an 
hour or two before. Later, they were 
moved out to Stanley peninsula where 
some of the most savage fighting had 
occurred and put into half-wrecked 
buildings and tents. Food, water, sani- 
tation and medical treatment were 
primitive or non-existent. Still later, 
the British were taken away to For- 
mosa in small batches and most of 
the Americans were sent to Shanghai. 

The same treatment—or worse— 
was given the British, Scots and Ca- 
nadian troops. Persons from Hong 
Kong report these men were com- 
pelled to clean streets, shine the boots 
of Jap non-coms and perform per- 
sonal services for Jap officers. Dysen- 
tery was general among the prisoners 
who had a ration of only two bowls 
of rice a day and no bedding. 

But with the usual blindness, the 
Japanese sacrificed whatever propa- 
ganda gains they may have hoped to 
attain at Hong Kong by turning the 
place upside down in a hunt for rich 
Chinese who had taken refuge there 
in order to find safety for their money 
and their persons from the war on 
the mainland. 

Burma is almost the same story as 
Hong Kong. Here the Burmese trai- 
tors marched hand in hand in horror 
with the Japanese themselves. With 
the encouragement of the Japs, a pro- 
gram of persecution was launched 
against the good-sized Indian popu- 
lation in Burma (apparently with no 
regard for its propaganda effect in 
India, itself). 

Nor was this all. Isolated Euro- 
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peans were ambushed and attacked, 
sometimes by Burmese, more frequent- 
ly by Burma natives commanded by 
Japs. 

Lieut. General Joseph W. Stilwell 
put it laconically: 

“They committed the usual atroc- 
ities.” 

He mentioned a few specific in- 
stances — Japanese “bayonet prac- 
tice” on British prisoners, continued 
until the men were dead; the herding 
of prisoners from the 17th Indian di- 
vision into flimsy houses which were 
then set afire. Any Indian who at- 
tempted to escape the inferno was 
mowed down by strategically em- 
placed machine guns. 

This Japanese policy of appeasing 
the passions of a native populace was 
also tried in the Philippines. Every 
sort of effort was made to entice the 
Filipinos into the Tokyo camp. But 
in the Philippines it did not work. In 
Malaya there were small scale inci- 
dents on the Burma pattern but— 
despite the hard fighting in the final 
battle of Singapore Island—the Jap- 
anese troops apparently were kept 
fairly well under control. 
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In the Dutch East Indies, possibly 
due to the gentle nature of the Indo- 
nesian populace, the Japanese made 
no great effort to win “face” by de- 
meaning the white populace. The 
worst atrocities apparently occurred 
in the occupation of Terakan, the 
Borneo oil base. Angered, apparently, 
by the Dutch scorched earth policy 
which had destroyed the rich wells, 
the Japanese seized and raped a group 
of Dutch nurses and also were re- 
ported to have shot a number of pris- 
oners. But the worst treatment was 
meted out to the Chinese merchants 
in Java who for many years have been 
a financial mainstay of the Chungking 
government—contributing millions of 
dollars to the Chinese war effort. They 
were ruthlessly hunted down, herded 
into camps and treated with suin- 
mary brutality. 

Although the evidence is not com- 
plete, one pattern is becoming evi- 
dent. Tokyo can control her troops— 
if she wants to. If they commit atroc- 
ities, it’s at the bidding of the Japa- 
nese war command, their purpose to 
spread fear, terror or to smash Euro- 
pean “‘face’’ in Asia. 


:PIDERs have enlisted in the British Navy. In the making of high pre- 
\_) cision optical instruments used by the English, the spider provides 
the graticules or tiny criss-cross lines in the telescope which help to 
locate distant objects in the field of vision. The graticule spun by the 
spider is split lengthwise and the required thickness obtained. 

The most useful spiders for this work are those usually found in dahlias 
or similar flowers. Lean and hungry spiders do the best job, for the thread 


they spin is particularly thin and tough. 
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It's the physician's job to heal your body— 
the minister's, to bring you peace of mind. 
Ai St. Luke’s hospital, the two go hand in hand 


Clergyman in White 


by Evrrn M. Stern 


7 F YOU HAVE ever been hospitalized, 

you know the emotional upsets 
that come with even a brief illness. 
Feelings of strangeness, loneliness and 
boredom. Fear that you may die. 
Worry whet!.er your job will be wait- 
ing for you when you get out or how 
the children are getting along with- 
out you. 

You need cheering up, bolstering: 
you want to explode to somebody. 
But your relatives can’t visit you 
often: doctors and nurses haven’t time 
to sit down and listen to your worries 
and complaints. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
makes special provision for these needs 
through what the physicians’ and 
ministers’ Commission on Religion 
and Health of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
considers “‘a model hospital ministry.” 

Middle-aged Henry P. Barton, for 
instance, was a bustling, vigorous ex- 
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ecutive who considered himself in- 
dispensable. Two days after he had 
come to the hospital, because of a 
slight stroke, a good-looking, fresh- 
complexioned man, wearing a white 
coat over clerical garb, appeared in 
Barton’s room. 

“I’m Otis Rice, Religious Director 
here,” he introduced himself. ““How 
are you feeling?” 

“Fine!” Barton said. “Ought to be 
back on the job in a few days.” 

Chaplain Rice did not disillusion 
him—that would be up tothe physician 
on the case. But, since he ‘has the 
name and admission record of every 
new patient, he knew that the situa- 
tion was more serious than Barton 
realized; knew, too, that he’d be 
needed in a day or two, 

“Pll have to tell Mr. Barton that 
he’s in for at least a month of hospital- 
ization and six months’ complete rest,” 
Mr. Barton’s doctor had said. ‘‘Will 
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you stand by, please? He’s sure to 
blow up!’ 

Blow up Barton did, after the news 
was broken. The chaplain sat down 
beside the patient’s bed, let the man 
curse on, sympathized with him. After 
a while, he led Barton on to tell, bit 
by bit, the whole story of his business 
problems and of his illness. Barton’s 
face became a little less red. Chaplain 
Rice suggested that perhaps some- 
thing might be worked out so that 
the plant could go on despite this 
very real misfortune, mightn’t it? 
Gradually the patient calmed down, 
and the chaplain rose to go. 

To Barton’s relief, not a word had 
been said about praying. 

“Thanks a lot for taking all this,” 
he said. Then he inquired curiously, 
‘But why in hell are you interested in 
this sort of thing?” 

Chaplain Rice smiled, “I do what- 
ever I can to be of help.” He rose to 
leave. “By the way, you’ve probably 
read in the little booklet given to all 
our patients that we broadcast serv- 
ices regularly. You can listen, if you 
wish, through the earphones you’ll 
find under your pillow.” 

Henry Barton was a church mem- 
ber, a pew warmer, but not.genuinely 
devout. He forgot about the services 
for a few days. Then, in the boredom 
of invalidism, he tuned in, later sent 
for Chaplain Rice. “‘Not bad,” he re- 
marked approvingly. “Sit down for 
a while, won’t you? I enjoy talking 
to you.” 

The Chaplain began to call daily. 
As the doctor had made Mr. Barton’s 
physical diagnosis, he made a spiritual 
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diagnosis. Here was a man who had 
no inner security, wasn’t sure about 
his place in the universe. That was 
why he exaggerated his importance 
to his business. Chaplain Rice helped 
the patient to develop .a genuinely 
religious attitude of poise and serenity 
in the face of real difficulties, brought 
him to realizing how his kicking 
against the pricks only served to re- 
tard recovery. 

Then there was Miss Akins, an 
over-fastidious spinster, morbidly per- 
turbed by a running sore. She was 
“dirty,”’ she insisted, could never feel 
“clean” again. At her request, the 
Chaplain prayed with her, gave her 
a card with a printed prayer that 
was to be her own from now on. He 
built up in her a sense of spiritual 
importance, a_ self-confidence that 
overcame her sense of physical un- 
cleanness and gave her perspective on 
what was, after all, a minor un- 
pleasantness. 


Wirn Jim Hardy, the approach was 
entirely different. Jim was the kind of 
clam-like person who keeps every- 
thing to himself, considers it impolite 
to show emotion, and wants no help 
or sympathy. When Jim was told 
by his doctor that he’d have to be on 
the irksome regimen of a diabetic 
for the rest of his life, he didn’t bat 
an eyelash. But Chaplain Rice knew 
what Jim didn’t know himself—that 
deep down he was seething with re- 
sentment, a resentment all the more 
dangerous to health and spirits by 
being hidden. Beginning by chatting 
about general, impersonal matters 
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and winning Jim’s liking and con- 
fidence, he gradually drew Jim out, 
and helped him adjust to his new 
situation. 

There’s nothing sanctimonious 
about the Padre, as he is often affec- 
tionately called. He never thrusts re- 
ligion upon anyone who doesn’t want 
it, and he never says that God has 
sent affliction as a punishment. 
Sometimes, upon request, he offers 
prayer or administers the Sacraments 
of the Church. Sometimes he’s a 
friend, the person in the hospital who’s 
concerned about the patient simply 
as an individual, who delivers letters 
and messages to relatives, who gives 
counsel in personal problems. One 
young man, indeed, asked the Padre 
to keep an eye on his girl and his rival 
while he was laid up. 

With the staff he has similarly 
warm and close relations. When one 
young doctor’s wife died suddenly, 
the first person the doctor tele- 
phoned was the Chaplain. Nurses, 
whatever their denomination, ask him 
to perform the wedding ceremony 
when they marry. A volunteer hos- 
pital social worker, brought up in 
a religious home, who had turned 
against religion in her disgust with 
the conditions she encountered in her 
work, asked him to restore her faith. 

When he was about to be gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1925, Otis 
Radcliffe Rice was planning to be a 
doctor. But Dr. Henry Alden Shaw, 
psychiatrist to the University, whom 
he consulted about his future, dis- 
suaded him. 

“Why don’t you become a minister, 
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like your father?” he asked. “There 
is a greater need for well-trained 
clergymen who understand people’s 
real needs than for physicians.” 

Young Rice took Dr. Shaw’s ad- 
vice. He was graduated from the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and ordained 
in 1928. He studied psychology in 
Cambridge, England, in Germany 
and in Boston, and, when he came to 
St. Luke’s, had had wide experience 
in pastoral counseling. 


UNDER THE program that Chaplain 
Rice has planned and executed here 
during the past three years, there are 
an assistant pastor, a woman worker, 
and 12 student chaplains. Day and 
night the religious staff is on tap for 
calls. Sometimes it’s an S.I. (seriously 
ill). Sometimes a request for a Sacra- 
ment such as the Holy Communion, 
the anointing of the sick, or Confes- 
sion. Sometimes a dying patient’s con- 
fidential disposition of intimate effects. 
And sometimes just an opportunity to 
let off steam. 

“We're pincushions for kicks,” 
Chaplain Rice told me calmly. “‘Pa- 
tients tell us all kinds of grievances 
against individuals and the hospital in 
general that they’d never dream of 
saying to the nurses and doctors.” 

It isn’t only adult patients whom 
the religious staff contact. They pay 
bedside visits to homesick children, 
too, collect stamps for young phi- 
latelists and linger admiringly over 
the latest toys from home. Their min- 
istry is even available to patients’ rela- 
tives, and many a time has brought 
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comfort to anxious families during an 
operation or a crisis. 

At St. Luke’s you'll see some pa- 
tients attending the services frequently 
held in the chapel via wheel chairs 
or stretchers, others listening through 
radio earphones, in bed. Though St. 
Luke’s is an Episcopal Hospital, mem- 
bers of all denominations are wel- 
comed at the chapel services. Once, 
when an organist¢patient was very ill, 
a rabbi read Hebrew prayers, a Luth- 
eran pastor read scripture, and Chap- 
lain Rice prayed for him. 

Bedside ministry embraces all faiths, 
under the Religious Director’s super- 
vision. A Catholic priest from a neigh- 
boring church makes daily calls. For 
him, for rabbis, for Protestant min- 
isters of all denominations, Chaplain 
Rice arranges time of visits, after con- 
sultation with the doctor. 

Also — tactfully — he keeps close 
watch on their visits. Too many cler- 
gymen do more harm than good by 
hospital calls. They barge in at in- 
opportune times, disregard doctors’ 
orders, stay too long, assume a death- 
side manner when it is not indicated, 
or act infuriatingly cheerful. 





St. Luke’s, of course, isn’t the only 
hospital successfully integrating the 
forces making for health—which in- 
clude religion, that makes patients 
serene and relaxed, as well as surgery. 
The Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des 
Moines, for one, has excellent chap- 
lain service, too. But a recent survey 
of Protestant hospitals revealed that 
only 20 per cent have an adequate 
program of religious ministry. 
Smaller hospitals can’t afford a 
set-up like St. Luke’s, it’s true, but 
they can organize local clergymen as 
a visiting staff to meet patients’ spir- 
itual and emotional needs. Not to 
supersede physicians and psychia- 
trists — Chaplain Rice never in the 
slightest degree impinges upon their 
provinces—but to co-operate with 
those specialists by giving a perspec 
tive on those questions about funda- 
mentals which come even to skeptics 
in times of pain or crisis. 
— Suggestions for further reading: 


AND YE VISITED ME 
by Russell L. Dicks $7.00 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
THE SELF YOU HAVE TO LIVE WITH 
by Winfred Rhoades $7.75 
Jj. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 








Open-and-Shut Case 


-] He BrotHERS Barrymore—the late John, and Lionel—formed 

i. an agreeable comedy team with Rudy Vallee on the air. One 
evening Lionel was reminiscing about his Broadway debut. “I wasn’t 
nervous a bit,” he related. Vallee was skeptical. “‘Not even on 
opening night?” he queried. “No,” said Lionel, “‘only on the 
closing night.” “‘Ah, yes,” interrupted John, “but that was the 
same night.” —FroM Insults (GreYsTONE Press) 
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Whether or not they possess a sixth sense, 
animals can still amaze the men who mastered 
ihem, as these well-authenticated stories show : 


« e e This is the story of Homer, 
the seagull, who has often broken into 
newsprint along the Pacific Coast. 
It is attested by dozens of witnesses. 

Leo Ross operates a fish market in 
Seattle. Each morning for years he 
has thrown a few smelts to the seagulls. 
Early in 1941, one gull began arriving 
before the others, scolding indignantly 
if the fish were not thrown out on 
time. Ross named this particular gull 
Homer, 

Some months after Homer’s arrival, 
Ross moved his business to a location 
nearly three miles distant. Soon after 
he had opened his new market, a lone 
gull appeared, at once loudly de- 
manded smelts. It was Homer. 

The following Sunday the Ross 
fish market was closed, its proprietor 
napping at home. At the time the 
gulls were usually fed, Homer ap- 
peared at Ross’s house—two miles 
from the market—and noisily de- 
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manded his usual fish. Ross slept on. 

Homer advanced to the bedroom 
window and tapped on it with his 
bill. This awakened Ross, and in order 
to quiet the gull, he threw him some 
bits of stale bread. Now, whenever 
the market is closed, Homer appears 
bright and early at Ross’s home and 


makes sleep impossible. 
—From Grant M. Paterson, 
Victoria, B. C. 


> . 


e e e After aclassin anthropology 
at the University of California had 
debated long and vehemently the an- 
cient question of whether animals 
reason, one of the students related 
the following: 

“I used to own a saddle horse who 
found a way to get his own breakfast. 
Slipping out of his halter, he would 
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go to the door of the grain room, which 
was firmly fastened with an ordinary 
hook and staple. Moreover, the wood 
had swollen so that the door stuck 
badly. However, the horse solved the 
problem by pushing the hook up with 
his nose, kicking the bottom of the 
door at the same time. Once inside 
the room, he fed himself by tearing a 
hole in a barley sack and shaking out 
the contents. 

“I finally decided to teach the thief 
a lesson. One night I drove a ten- 
penny nail into the door above the 
hook, so that the hook could not be 
raised unless the nail was removed. 
Next morning before daylight, I hid 
behind a tree to watch. When my 
horse reached the door, he went 
through his usual maneuvers, but of 
course he could not raise the hook. He 
backed off a foot or so, and cocked 
his head. 

“Then without the slightest hesita- 
tion he pulled the nail with his teeth, 
and proceeded to open the door in his 


usual fashion.” 
—#rom Gilbert Westoby, 
Berkeley, California. 


e « e Two wild ducks nesting in 
the Valhalla Cemetery at St. Louis 
were observed during the spring of 
1942 to combine their eggs, totaling 
34, in a single nest. The communistic 
birds sat together on their joint enter- 
prise for five days. 

Then they apparently quarreled, 
for one duck was seen to build a new 
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nest, roll a number of the eggs into 
it, and resume her sitting. A check 
revealed that she had taken 17 eggs, 
or exactly half of those in the dual nest. 
Although she had lost her enthusi- 
asm for communism, she had ap- 


parently retained her sense of justice. 
—From Mrs. Garvey Alexander, 
St. Lous, Missouri. 


e e e John Clawson, Lodie 
Rankin, and J. D. Pendergast swore 
before a notary that the following is 
true. For years, they met for beer at 
seven o’clock in a booth of a Phoenix, 
Arizona, restaurant. One night a 
medium-sized grasshopper joined 
them. As a joke, one of the men 
poured a small puddle of beer over 
the insect. 

The next night when they arrived, 
the grasshopper was waiting for them. 
He was again given his libation of 
beer. During the following six weeks 
the insect, easily identifiable by a 
peculiar mark on his side, flew to the 
table promptly at seven o’clock each 
night for his beer. 

Then one night they served him a 
double shot of straight gin. He was 


never seen again. 
—From John R. Clawson, 
Potwin, Kansas. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “*Not 
of Our Species.”” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address “Not 
of Our Species,” Coronet Magazine, 919 

orth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although they cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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Cargo planes can go where ships and trains can’t 
—over mined seas and bombed rails. Bui you 
needn't tell it to the Army; they knew it long ago 


Freighters that Fly 


by Douctas J. INGELLS 


NE DAY early in the spring of 

1940, the assembly line at the 

big Lockheed Aircraft plant in Bur- 

bank, California, turning out fast, 

much-needed bombers for Britain, 

came to a halt. The supply of alumi- 
num tubing was exhausted. 

Loss of precious time stared officials 
in the face. Nearest source for the 
material was in Pittsburgh, 1,700 
miles away, five long days by rail. And 
so the. Lockheed men ordered the 
1,205 pounds of aluminum bars and 
strips loaded aboard an airliner which 
had been stripped of its passenger ac- 
commodations. By the following after- 
noon, the bombers again moved along 
in mass production. 

Every hour of the day and night, 
across the U. S. and to our outlying 
bases, huge cargo airplanes haul heavy 
freight shipments of vital machinery 
and supplies to help speed up the war- 
time industrial program. One major 
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airline operates nightly a non-stop 
schedule from New York to Chicago 
carrying only heavy express. 

But the biggest and most efficient 
air freight system in the world is 
operated by our Army Air Force. 

Remembering what the motor truck 
did to the freight business following 
the first World War, progressive air- 
line executives and shipping experts 
now are laying plans to cash in on this 
new phase of air transportation. As 
they see it, air freight promises to de- 
velop into a $100,000,000-a-year in- 
dustry. 

Whatever the future may hold, at 
the outbreak of war the U. S. was far 
behind in the development of air 
freight lines. This country was fourth 
among nations of the world in tonnage 
carried, ranking behind Canada, 
which in 1938 carried 12,500 tons; 
Russia, 10,000 tons; Central America, 
7,500 tons. Our own commercial air- 
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lines at that time carried 3,850 tons. 

In Alaska, planes hauled lumber 
and coal. An airline in Guatemala 
carried heavy machinery weighing 
several tons, and one Canadian line 
lugged big shipments of wheat in a 
fast shuttle service from the interior to 
large grain ports on the east coast. 
Even automobiles went by air in New 
Guinea. 

The fact remains, though, that air 
freight was originated right here in 
the United States. 

Using an early Wright airplane, 
Lincoln Beechy, personal friend of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, in 1910 
flew from Dayton to Columbus, Ohio, 
with the first air express shipment— 
five bolts of silk weighing 125 pounds 
and valued at $1,000. This famous 
barnstormer and racing pilot of avia- 
tion’s childhood days got $5,000 for 
his flight. 


Five Years later in 1915, a large 
shipment of hams was hauled by air 
from St. Petersburg to Tampa, 
Florida. Right after the war (1919) 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany tried out several experiments, 
one which failed completely when a 
heavily laden Handley-Page airplane 
was forced down in the mountainous 
Pennsylvania region. 

Henry Ford in 1925 regularly flew 
parts from his Detroit factory to 
Chicago, Buffalo and Cleveland in his 
own design tri-motor, all-metal plane 
which became famous to air travelers 
as the “Tin Goose.” Using this same 
type, the Army six years later trans- 
ported a complete battery of field 
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artillery across the Panamanian 
Isthmus, a flight of 90 miles, proving 
the feasibility of transporting war 
machines by air. This, incidentally, 
was a technique that the Nazis used so 
effectively in the lowlands, 

Transcontinental and Western Air 
in 1936 launched a “Flying Box Car” 
service from New York to Chicago, 
using big four-engined Fokker mono- 
planes. But commercial aviation’s 
efforts with air freight bogged down 
in a financial mire. 

With the Army it was a different 
story. One Air Force major told me 
not long zgo: “If we could figure up 
in pound miles the distances that our 
transports have hauled freight, using 
the same rate per pound as the com- 
mercial airlines charge for express, the 
net profit for last year alone would be 
half again as much as the total airline 
passenger revenues.” 

In keeping with the time-honored 
strategy of warfare, “Git Thar Fustest 
with the Mostest,” Army men in 1935 
originated the initial transport squad- 
ron. The Tenth Transport Group, as 
it is officially known, took up quarters 
at Patterson Field, the big Fairfield 
Depot about 13 miles east of Dayton, 
where the Wright Brothers experi- 
mented with their early gliders prior 
to Kitty Hawk. 

Today a 42-year-old former cavalry 
officer, Major Murray C. Woodbury, 
is boss of the Tenth Transport Group. 
A former test pilot and veteran of 
Army service since 1918, “Woody,” 
as his pilots call him, knows how big 
the job is and what it means. 
*‘Airplanes, regardless of how many 
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we can produce, are useless unless they 
can be kept in flying condition,” he 
explains. “‘And they depreciate rapidly 
under the gruelling conditions of war- 
fare. Thus it is important that vital 
parts be available instantly to tactical 
units wherever they may be. The 
transport squadrons get the supplies 
where they are needed.” 

Very like a large commercial airline 
and operated on the same principle, 
the Army’s air freight system links the 
big main Air Force supply depots and 
smaller sub-depots. Other ships stand 
by, always ready to fly to any locality 
where an Army plane might be forced 
down and need repair work or spare 
parts. 

From the first, transport pilots have 
been called on to carry out all kinds of 
assignments in all kinds of weather. 
On more than one occasion, they have 
taken on valuable human cargo. 

In June, 1940, more than 450 West 
Point cadets were flown in a 15-plane 
mass flight from West Point to 
Langley Field, Virginia, to Wright 
Field and return in Air Force trans- 
ports. While in the air, the cadets were 
instructed in elementary navigation 
and airplane flying characteristics. 

Working in conjunction with the 
infantry, the transport squadrons 
helped with the development of 
America’s first parachute battalions at 
Fort Benning, Georgia, carrying the 
men aloft for jumping practice. And 
they’ll do the job again—this time for 
keeps—when the United Nations’ 
offensive swings out. 

Largest and newest twin-engined 
Army cargo airplane is the Curtiss 
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Wright CW-20 originally designed as 
a substratosphere airliner. Outwardly 
the CW dwarfs the ordinary airliner. 
With her dirty brown color scheme, 
she looks like a giant old whale. 
What’s more, she can carry approxi- 
mately 7,000 pounds of freight in her 
whale-like belly—twice as much as 
the other transports can haul. 

If you could inspect the innards of 
one of these big ships, you’d be sur- 
prised. You’d see a cabin bare of seats 
or trimmings, but filled with freight 
ranging from small boxes of spark 
plugs or pencils to heavy, powerful 
airplane engines, from small fuselage 
parts to complete wing sections for 
small airplanes. In place of the pretty 
hostess, you might find armed pilots 
and crews guarding shipments con- 
sisting of sealed orders or even several 
of our highly accurate bombsights 
destined for bombardment squadrons. 

The big Curtiss ship has a wing 
span that is 108 feet across; its fuselage 
is 76 feet long, larger than a big twin- 
motor coach Greyhound, with just as 
much room. It has a pressurized cabin 
so that its crew can breathe at 20,000 
to 30,000 feet up—where the air is 
thin and scarce and there are few 
enemy fighters to blaze away at you. 
In the bottom, a large cargo door 
opens up so wide when freight is 
loaded you could drive an automobile 
right through it. But most important 
of all, its big twin-row Wright Cyclone 
2,000 horsepower engines can pull it 
through the air at 243 miles per hour, 
faster than any other transport plane. 

There is a possibility of even bigger 
planes. The Army may use such types 
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as the big Boeing Super Flying Fort- 
ress or the giant Douglas B-19 (212 
foot wing) bombers—the mightiest in 
the world—for troop movements. 
With 1,000 such ships it would be 
easy to speed 10 divisions of men to 
Brazil, Trinidad, Alaska or any other 
point in our hemisphere where an 
enemy might try to pull another 
Pearl Harbor. 

Heavy freight such as engines, wing 
sections or propellers is secured inside 
the cabin. Engines are hauled to the 
plane for loading on small doll-like 
cars whose wheels can be removed 
and replaced with right angle braces 
screwed to the floor of the planes. 
Every care is taken to prevent any 
possibility of the heavy engines break- 
ing loose in rough air. As a matter of 
record, the Army has flown its trans- 
ports in all kinds of weather since 1935 
with rarely a fatal accident. 


Sucu 1s the Army’s air freight busi- 
ness—the second largest airline in the 
world, owned and operated by Uncle 
Sam. Commercial aviation is banking 
its future on copying it. 

The four major airlines—American, 
United, TWA and Eastern — have 
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formed a separate corporation known 
as Air Cargo, Inc., which will be en- 
gaged exclusively in air freight opera- 
tions. American Air Freight Corpora- 
tion is another company which expects 
to operate in the same field. 

Out of New York every night, 
United Airlines operates an all-freight 
schedule to Chicago carrying any- 
thing from baby chicks to baby grand 
pianos. Frequently on an airliner 
you will find that forward seats can- 
not be occupied because express ship- 
ments are taking up the space. Thus 
for a long time now, lighter goods such 
as radio transcriptions, printed mat- 
ter, newsreels, wearing apparel, med- 
ical supplies and jewelry have been 
going by air. Fresh lobsters, shrimps, 
oysters and other sea foods are flown 
daily to inland cities from coastal 
points. 

The big drawback, the airlines say, 
has been their tie-up with the Railway 
Express Agency which holds contracts 
with 17 lines, and gets for its services 
32 per cent of total air-express rev- 
enues. It was natural in the beginning 
for the airlines to seek such a cooper- 
ative agreement, for REA, a rail-air 
pick-up and delivery system, covers 
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nearly 50,000 miles of airways and 
250,000 miles of railways. But, with 
big profits looming, the airlines are 
seeking to break away, or at least to 
work out some more nominal financial 
agreement. There is friction on both 
sides. Airlines hope that the introduc- 
tion of new equipment will enable 
them to operate competitively with 
Railway Express, 

Eddie Rickenbacker, America’s Ace 
of Aces in the last war and now 
president of Eastern Airlines, has pre- 
dicted that in the very near future 
there will be need for at least 50,000 
big transport planes to care for ex- 
pected air express business. He be- 
lieves in the future all first class mail 
will go by air; that large sky trains 
in which one giant plane acts as a 
locomotive, pulling several gliders 
loaded with freight and passengers are 
not far from reality; that small isolated 
farm communities will be serviced by 
fast feeder lines that don’t even stop, 
but pick up mail by means of special 
devices consisting of an aerial hook-on 
gadget; that big airships or “flying 
hotels” will fly between continents 
and remain in the air above ports 
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while. smaller planes go up and hook 
on to take off passengers and mail. 

Some of these are realities today. 
There is a rural mail pick-up service 
in Pennsylvania and several other 
states. At Wright Field recently, the 
Army tried the sky train idea when a 
large bomber swooped low out of the 
sky and hooked onto a train of three 
gliders on the ground, successfully 
pulling them into the air without in- 
terrupted flight. Several Congressmen 
have introduced measures to make all 
first class mail air mail. 

Then there is the statement made 
several weeks ago by Glenn Martin, 
famous airplane designer: ““Give me 
money enough and time enough and 
I'll build an airplane large enough to 
carry wheat to Europe cheaper than 
any ocean-going freighter.” 

That, some day, may revolutionize 
our entire economic world. 
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HE crry of Los Angeles employs 12 men to 
ride about town, eyes tilted skyward for 
pigeons or doves. When one is sighted, the men 


It seems when a pair of these birds, perched 
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on opposite “hot” wires, begin billing and 
cooing, they create a short-circuit which can 


cause expensive damage to city wiring systems. 


—Rosert M. Hyatr 
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Russia Aroused! 


by Mug Maxim Litvinov 


~ . ‘ : : 
The wife of the Russian Ambassador 
fells in pictures the thr nq story 
her courlry § heroic re rarice 


. FIVE YEARS have now passed since the revolution swept 
from Russia. Yet today, Russians find themselves again 
forces—forces which advocate 
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iocked in oa lite-or-death st trelent: vy evi 
the division of mankind into dominant and servile classes, into dominant 
and servile races—forces which recognize war—constant war—as a desirable 
and necessary thing. It is no accident which finds Russians united, heroically 
n resisting the despicat ittempts by force now being made ‘to re-establish 
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prganized land—frustrated and scarred 


| vastness stretched from. the Baltic to 
cliffs to the fiery Colchis.”’ 



















That is to say, eight million square miles of plain and mountain, the popu- 
lation of nearly 200,000,000 including Ukrainians, White Russians, 
Uzbeks, Kirghiz, Tajiks, Armenians, Moldavians, Letts, Georgians, 
Tatars, Azerbaijanians, and Karelo-Finns. 
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Only through grim determination and with inspired leadership’ was 
Russia able to assume the tremendous task of bringing order—free order 


—to her people. Too!s were needed first. Then men to operate them— 
men who had never before known snything but the soil. 
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From these tools, Russia's great new institutions slowly took shape: vast 
cooperative farms, no longer meagerly tilled by an oppressed peasantry 
at the behest of all-powerful landlords 














— modern factories and industrial centers, turning out machinery which 
would provide Russians with the necessities of life, and enable them to 
enjoy health and cleanliness, and—above 2!i—freedam such 3s they had 
never. before known. - : 








The most important task of all, of course, fell to the young Russians—to 
fresh minds which had never known the yoke oft ranny. They had to be 
: yo y y. ¥. 

trained to read, to write and to keep the great new wheels turning: 





























* On these firm young shoulders rested Russia's future—the responsibility 
of spreading their new freedom—of spreading the new work now begun 
throughout their vast country 
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The invader, an adept in the grim crafts of butchery, murder, arson and 
pillage, ruthlessly pressed home the advantages scored by his treacherous 
clicld a 
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Nevertheless, within the hour, Herr Hit 


ler 2nd his generals knew that the 
Russians meant to fight—knew to their dismay that they were up Igainst 
far greater strength than they had anticipated. The Russian advance 
guard defended its soi/ inch by inch—hotly, bitterly. 














Brave Russians died by the thousands, proud to defend their beloved 
‘ soil, Their wives and mothers mourned them—but there was little time 
' for tears: Russian women armed themselves with whatever weapons 
were available—and took the places of the dead. ’ 




















Yes, even the women joined the men in forming strong guerrilla bands— 
to strike the enemy by night—to tear up railroad tracks, destroy bridges, 
' kill every growing thing which he might otherwise use 
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Those who could not fight took shovels and picks and helped to build 
new defense lines as the regular Russian army rushed up to the front. 
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In the cities, tight lippe 1, determined workers heard Joseph Stalin's 
reassuring words, appe« ng for united devotion to the common cause: 
“Hitler's forces can and will be smashed . . . The Russian people must 
reorganize ali their work for war!” 

















Countless Russians were left homeless, 
lay through waste and ruin. The peop! 


but the enemy's ady | 


vance always 


laid waste to their own land 


destroyed their own buildings, burned their grain-stores, rather than leave 


anything for the foe to fatten on. 











Finally—with Russian courage—with a 


@ singieness of purp 





ose—with en- 


ragement from friends in other countries—with winter’s approach— 


Russia stiffened 


d, dug in, smashed back. According to the Naz 
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Moscow was to have fallen. But the 
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timetable, 
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Russia had many friends and not the least of these was winter. The snow 
and cold closed in on Hitler’s troops like a giant blanket, smothering the 
Nezi machinery of war and snuffing out Nazi lives! 
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In Berlin there must have been bitter dismay on the faces of the evil men 
who had not yet become accustomed to failure. 
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fhe Ked Army could take the rigors of winter in its stride. For Russians 
also, frost-bite and numbed limbs were a terrible ordeal. But at least 
they knew all about it, and felt that the winterwas fighting their foe, too. 











Meanwhile, Russ ther friends were busy. Arriving in Russian ports 
were shipioad after ship {/ of tanks, guns and planes—helping to. make 
possible Russia's great wint nter-offensive. 
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And as winter drew to a close, Herr Hitler must have wondered who, 
after all, was the attacker, and who the defender 


For many months his 
own troops had been on the defensive, giving ground everywhere, dying 
by whole armies. He could only wait, impatiently, for spring. 
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And when spring passed—the Nazi legions were on the march, all right— 
only in reverse. Not that the danger was past. But once again, as at 
Moscow, the Nazi timetable had backfired. The much-heralded Nazi 
offensive was postponed—‘‘until summer.” 
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But Herr Hitler is still facing a Russia organized, equipped, ready to 
defend its soil to the last man and woman. Russia successfully overthrew 
despotism 25 years ago. The Soviet Union will do it again today. 





The Japs’ “‘genile art” can remain the dead secret 
they’ve been keeping it. An American lieutenant 
knows another just as effective—and easier to learn 


Jiu-jitsu Bites Back 


by Jack MuNHALL 


i pogsn’T happen often, but Japan 
has given America the germ of a 
military idea that is multiplying like 
bacteria. Jiu-jitsu, the once secret 
and sacred Nipponese pastime, has 
been Americanized. 

Stripped of its Oriental mystery, 
the Japs’ hoary science has been re- 
named judo, a simple condensation of 
the finer points of jiu-jitsu, flavored 
with some Yankee tricks, that will pop 
the eyes of the little brown men. 

The originator and chief exponent 
of judo is Lieutenant Anthony Flores, 
a native New Yorker of Spanish- 
British descent. Flores learned jiu- 
jitsu the hard way: in revolution- 
torn Nicaragua in 1928 through friend- 
ship with an aged Jap expert named 
Eukuri who later sacrificed his life to 
save his protege. 

Eukuri, who lived by the “gentle 
art,” died of violence so that an 
American youth might live on and 
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some day teach other Americans. To- 
day Lt. Flores is doing just that. 

Just a good spoon shot from the 
Washington Monument in the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s School at Ar- 
lington Cantonment, Virginia, Lieu- 
tenant Flores is teaching military po- 
lice officers an age-old American trick 
—how to beat the other fellow at his 
own game. 

Since February last, Lieutenant 
Flores has been conducting a two- 
month course in jiu-jitsu or judo. 
To his grip and flip mill come men 
from all the states—men of widely 
divergent ages, sizes and qualifica- 
tions. Their assignment is to freshen 
up on Army police duties and to learn 
the M.P.’s newest and most valuable 
method of dealing with any unruly 
soldiers. 

The speed and thoroughness with 
which these men have been master- 
ing judo amazes even Lieutenant 
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Flores. In each class are about 200 
students—and as quickly as one group 
graduates to go out and spread judo, 
another moves in. At this rate, it 
won’t be long before Uncle Sam has 
plenty of trained instructors. 

Nor are other Army, Navy and 
Marine posts idle. At Quantico the 
Leathernecks, under Colonel An- 
thony Drexel Biddle, are taking judo 
in their usual breakneck stride, while 
the nation’$leastknown fighting force, 
the Navy Commandos, also consider 
it an important part of their training. 

Eleven yearseld and still growing— 
that is the story of judo. Every day 
they’re improving the science. 

“T’m learning along with my class- 
es,” says Lieutenant Flores; “picking 
up new tricks.” 

Since each class is always popping 
up with fresh ideas, the lieutenant 
likes to think that through his repre- 
sentative classes all America is con- 
tributing to the growth of judo. More 
specifically, America is helping him 
compile his manual on judo, a possible 
text book for all Army instructors. 

At Arlington the men have ac- 
cepted judo with confidence and en- 
thusiasm. Already the Army’s color- 
ful slanguage has new additions, such 
as the “Judo Jive,” a nickname for 
the art inspired by one of its funda- 
mental maneuvers that embodies a 
rhumba-like hip swing. This is the 
judo sidestep, usually the judo-er’s 
first line of defense against close- 
range attack from a knife, club or 
any similar weapon. It is also effective 
against unwary gun wielders who 
stick their shooting irons too close to 
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the victim’s back. or stomach. 
The sidestep is executed thus: 
1. The judo-er takes a side step, 
usually to the right, with his right 
foot, keeping the foot rigid and, if 
possible, stationary, while bending 
the left knee from the waist at 
about a 15 degree angle. 
2. As first movement is made, the 
left hip is swung sharply to the 
right (there’s the jive °), atigoieal 
completing a full half 
3. Now out of range wi the at- 
tacker’s weapon and poised for 
action from a springing position, 
the judo-er is ready to launch a 
counter-offensive. He may first 
disarm and then disable his assail- 
ant with several types of holds. 


One such simple hold, most effec- 
tive against a lunge with either knife 
or sword, is this: 

As B stabs straight 
for A’s body, A side- 
steps to the left and 
allows B’s arm to go 
by (Fig. 1). The mo- 
ment the arm is op- 
posite his body, he 
places his left hand on 
B’s elbow and pushes 
it from him, at the 
same time stepping 
forward and placing 
his right leg behind 
B’s right leg (Fig. 2). 
A then reaches under 
B’s right arm and 
either hits or shoves 
him under the chin 
with the heel of the 
hand, thus knocking 
him over A’s extended 
right leg (Fig, 3). 








Fig. 3 
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If the judo operator really intends 
to put his foe out of commission for 
good, he holds onto-B’s arm, somer- 
saulting him so that he’ll land on the 
back of his head. If there is still any 
fight left in B, a well-directed kick 
to the solar plexus should finish him 
off. Rough stuff? Sure, but when a 
fellow comes swinging your way with 
a club or knife, he’s not out to im- 
prove your health either. 


Jupo can be taught to everybody— 
even women and children. Lieutenant 
Flores says his teen-age daughter is 
so skillful at it, he lives in mortal 
dread that she may accidentally crip- 
ple one of her school chums. And the 
lieutenant himself is living proof of 
the fact that while strength and size 
may be helpful, they are not essen- 
tial in judo. He stands only 5 feet, 
514 inches; weighs 155 pounds. He is 
broad shouldered and_bull-necked 
though, and sort of bounces as he 
walks. In the gym he is a sight to see, 
this little lieutenant, as he flips his 
220-pound assistant, Lieutenant Sam 
Hooks, a former college football star, 
all over the mat. It’s hard to believe 
even when you stand there and see 
him do it, but when he remarks in a 
matter-of-fact tone that he could kill 
Joe Louis inside a prize fight ring if it 
were a battle to the death, you don’t 
doubt it. 

Now let’s consider judo, What are 
its secrets? Its lethal holds and blows? 

Well, the secret of judo is the secret 
of the Shitahara, Japanese for the low 
abdomen. 

“If you were to go to Japan to 
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learn jiu-jitsu,” Lieutenant Flores ex- 
plains, “it would take you from five 
to seven years even to start to get 
good. That’s because the principle of 
the Shitahara is not taught right away. 
They insist that it be acquired grad- 
ually. On the other hand, we who 
teach judo simplify the process by 
teaching the principle of the Shitahara 
first and the holds afterward. And 
the secret of the Shitahara is, briefly, 
the use of the low abdomen or internal 
oblique muscles in every throw.” 

Besides the principle of the Shitahara 
there are three other major com- 
ponents of judo as set forth by 
Lieutenant Flores: 

1. Balance. 

2. Taking advantage of your foe’s 
strength, or momentum, to bring 
about his downfall, the slogan being 
“the faster they come, the farther 
they fly.” 

3. Your maximum strength against 
your foe’s minimum strength; that is, 
you attack the weakest part of his 
body with a combination of the 
strongest paris of your own. “In 
judo,” says Lt. Flores, “we always 
work on the theory that the other 
fellow is the stronger.” 

Then, casually as you please, the 
lieutenant takes up the matter of 
lethal blows and mentions that there 
are nine spots about the human head 
and face at which judo can be used 
with fatal effect, unless quick atten- 
tion is given the fallen. And there is 
one blow which, when properly ad- 
ministered, is always fatal. This sure- 
death exception is when the victim 
is struck an incisive clip along the 
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bridge of the nose between the eyes 
with the side of the judo-er’s hand. 
The blow causes the paper-thin nose 
bone to press against a vital part of 
the brain. 

*You might wonder why boxers 
aren’t killed from punches te the 
nose,” he says. “But it doesn’t 
follow, since their cushioned fists are 
striking too large an area. The blow, 
to be killing, must be sharp.” 

This blow is called the daino. There 
are two other similar blows which 
are sleep potions, but not necessarily 
death-dealers. One is the nincho, where 
the victim is struck at the base of the 
nose between the lips and the nose, 
and the other the suigetsu, in which 
the victim is struck just below his 
breast bone in the solar plexus with 
the first two fingers stiffened. The 
effect of this blow is temporary pa- 
ralysis. 

But its effects and the effects of all 
other blows, except the aforemen- 
tioned daino, can be offset by one 
phase of judo, says the lieutenant, 
who reveals that there are three 
phases, namely: 

1. Randori (Japanese for playing); 

2. Kata (meaning attack and de- 
fense); 

3. Kuatsu (meaning resuscitation, 
or bringing back). 

Knowledge of Kuatsu is, of course, 
indispensable to anyone who would 
be thoroughly grounded in judo. And 
it was in attempting to learn that, as 
well as advanced holds in Kata, that 
Lieutenant Flores suddenly discov- 
ered that his Jap teachers were re- 
luctant to allow any Occidental 
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to pry into their mysteries. More 
about that a little later, for perhaps 
you’ve been wondering what part 
jiu-jitsu is playing in the present war. 
This is a question that stumps the 
learned lieutenant. 

“Undoubtedly,” he asserts, “‘Amer- 
ican men on Bataan have experienced 
jiu-jitsu, but we have no details of it. 
I say they’ve undoubtedly ex- 
perienced it because we do know that 
there was plenty of hand-to-hand 
fighting there. And wherever Japs 
fight at close quarters, you find jiu- 
jitsu. 

“Every Jap soldier is taught jiu- 
jitsu, but most of them started learn- 
ing it when they were schoolboys. 
Did you know that in the Japanese 
Army the officers advance in rank in 
accordance with their ability in jiu- 
jitsu?” 

No, we didn’t know, lieutenant, 
and we are properly astounded. 

“Well,” he continued, “‘jiu-jitsu is 
as common to the Jap kids as a 
punch in the nose is to our American 
boys—they all know it and its effects. 
Ninety-five out of every hundred Japs 
know enough to make them mean cus- 
tomers for foes who don’t know how 
to defend themselves against it. In 
Japan they measure an individual’s 
prowess in the sport with degrees. 
The highest I ever heard awarded 
was the tenth degree. Winners of the 
first degree—which, incidentally, is 
all that is necessary at Arlington—are 
privileged to wear a black belt. After 
that, there is no way to tell how good 
a man is at it.” 

Lieutenant Flores is a jiu-jitsu ex- 
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pert of the fifth degree at the age 
of 30, a remarkable accomplishment 
in the eyes of the Jap Army. He 
proved his right to such a ranking 
by winning the last national jiu-jitsu 
championship tournament in 1935 in 
New: York, against all comers. 

“There were about 50 entries,” he 
recalls, “‘all but four or five of them 
Japs. As they do in jiu-jitsu, we were 
all tossed into a big ring like in the 
American free-for-all. But unlike the 
free-for-all, there was no ganging up 
on the favorites and no attacking 
from behind. We just paired off as we 
chose and battled until there was 
only one survivor.” 

Flores was the survivor. 


How pw an American like Flores 
come to get mixed up in. jiu-jitsu? 
It began in 1928, when as a typical, 
16-year-old schoolboy he left his New 
York home to make his way in the 
world. He wound up in Nicaragua 
via a banana boat, and found the 
country aflame with revolution. The 
newcomer knew not where to turn, 
until he found Eukuri, a close- 





Working from seven p.m. to three a.m. 
and then getting up at 7:30 in the yawn- | 
ing for school didn’t mix, Jack Munhall 
discovered, so he quit school (George 
Washington University) and went on 
doing sports reporting for the Washing- 
ton Post. That was five years ago when 
he was 19. Since then, he’s covered just 
about every major sports event in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico and 
has recently become engaged to a fellow 
newspaperwoman. This is his first mag- 
azine article—first in Coronet, first any- 
where—but not his last, we hope. 
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mouthed but a friendly Jap. 

Eukuri was an average-sized man 
for his race, Lieutenant Flores re- 
members, and might have been any- 
where from 40 to 60 years old. 
Though a fellow of intelligence and 
breeding, he was doing menial tasks 
to earn his living. There sprang up 
between the two a Damon-Pythias 
relationship, with jiu-jitsu as the 
great common denominator. In the 
steaming jungle heat, without a mat 
to break their falls, they labored at 
every opportunity. Flores, eager to 
learn, grasped the intricacies of the 
sport with a rapidity that pleased his 
instructor. And not too soon did he 
acquire a healthy knowledge of it, 
for the day was not distant when he 
was to have to put his theory into 
practice with death as the dunce cap 
for the slightest error. 

That day dawned unexpectedly. 
With Eukuri, Flores was in company 
with a detachment of civilian en- 
gineers detailed to repair and keep 
open a hydro plant on the outskirts 
of Managua, capital of Nicaragua. 
There they were attacked by out- 
laws brandishing wicked machete 
knives. The boy Flores and the Jap 
Eukuri battled side by side, and 
many were the outlaws who fell 
victim to their jiu-jitsu magic. But 
the struggle was too one-sided to en- 
dure for long. 

“TI had fought for I don’t know 
how long,”’ Lieutenant Flores relates. 
“Suddenly I saw a machete knife 
plunging toward my back. I knew I 
couldn’t duck, but just as I had about 
given up all hope, I saw Eukuri dart 
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in to save me. He rushed in between 
me and the knife, and that’s the last 
thing I remembered for hours. I was 
knocked cold from another direction. 
When I came to, many hours later, 
I discovered that I had been rescued 
by Marines. Eukuri, they told me, 
had been found with his body cut 
almost in half and with a bullet 
through his head.” 

Back in the States, once more, 
Flores hastened to complete his train- 
ing in jiu-jitsu. Then came the hitch. 
The Japs didn’t want to bare their 
choicest secrets to him. When he 
sought help on either Kata or Kuatsu 
he was rebuffed. 

Disgusted, he determined in 1932 
to found a school on his own, to be 
run the American way with unlimited 
opportunities for all. The same year 
he started his Judo Club. 

The newly formed club met with 
great opposition at first, but slowly 
it took hold and today it is flourishing 
and awaiting the end of the war when 
American youths in ever greater num- 
bers are expected to be encouraged 
to study a healthful and highly help- 
ful art. And their introduction to it 
will be bloodless, Lt. Flores promises. 





In conclusion, at least this one 
anecdote on the vagaries of jiu-jitsu: 

It happened not at Arlington but 
at Quantico. The instructor, wishing 
to demonstrate a point, beckoned to 
one husky, young man and bade him 
step forward. Into the young man’s 
hand he placed a baseball bat with 
the invitation that the pupil hit him 
in the head, and hit hard! 

“But I don’t want to do that,” 
demurred the youth. “I might really 
hurt you.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the instructor 
with ill-concealed impatience. “I’ve 
been doing this for years and no one’s 
hurt me yet. I dare say you won’t, 
either.” 

Still protesting, but resigned to fol- 
low instructions, the student wound 
up and swung—purposely letting go 
about two feet from where the in- 
structor stood, thinking to miss him. 

But, alas, the instructor happened 
to duck the same way and was 
knocked out cold! 


— Suggestion for further reading: 
yupvo: 30 LESSONS IN THE MODERN 
SCIENCE OF JIU-JITSU 
by T. Kuwashima and A. R. Welch $2.50 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 


Forget-Me-Not 


@Bell boys and waiters in Hollywood, Chicago, New York 
and Florida can spot Walter Donaldson, the song-hit writer, 
a mile off. He never takes change for a dollar bill, though he 


may just buy a pack of gum. 


Leopold Stokowski’s clothes are all blue—ties, suits, 
shirts, even gloves. The acoustical reflectors at his concerts 
are blue. His bedroom is blue. His eyes are blue. But no blue 
notes come from his orchestra. 





—Doron K. Antrm™ 
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HE TRANSMUTATION of human 

beings into animals, a classic 
literary device, is here introduced to 
test your knowledge of famous char- 
acters. Many men who come to dinner 
make pigs of themselves, but that’s 
mild when you consider what happens 
to the helpless individuals caged to- 
gether in this quiz. 

The idea is to think of the person 
whose name fits both the “human” 
and “animal” halves of each question. 
Sample question: “A distinguished nurse 
is transformed into a feathered song- 
ster.” The answer is Florence Night- 
ingale, since she is a distinguished 
nurse and a nightingale is a feathered 
songster. 

The spelling of the human name, 
however, will not always be the same 
as the animal’s. Some of the char- 
acters are fictional, some are the trade 
names of various products. After fin- 
ishing the first 25 questions, you will 
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Here are fifty famous people who have been 
magically changed into something new and 
strange. How many of them can you name? 


Animal, Vegetable, Mineral 


be asked to transmute other groups of 
individuals into members of the vege- 
table and mineral kingdoms. 

Count two points for each correct 
answer. A fair score is 54 or more; 
anything over 66 is good; and 78 or 
more is exceptional. Answers will be 
found on page 153. 


1. British sea hero into he-duck. 

2. Popular cigarette into beast of 
burden. 

3. Knighted English architect into 
small bird. 

4. 18th Century English historian 
into tree-swinger. 

5. Pirate into young tin-can eater. 

6. German novelist into the male 
animal. 

7. Suffragette into Chessie. 

8. British symbol into toreador’s 
playmate. 

9. Late novelist into fierce dog-like 
creature. 
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10. Revolver inventor into young 
horse. 

11. Radio announcer into fresh water 
fish. 

12, Bebe Daniels’ husband into king 
of the jungle. 

13. Congressman into aquatic species. 

14, English essayist into Mary’s pet. 

15. Brand of records into brightly 
feathered friend. 

16, Famous English writer into break- 
fast food. 

17. Baseball player into young domes- 
tic fowl. 

18. Antarctic explorer into feathered 
species. 

19. Contemporary female American 
novelist into garrulous bird. 

20. Brand of frozen food into aviary 
sightpiece. 

21. Newspaper columnist into Goldi- 
locks’ host. 

22. Movie producer into bird of prey. 

23. Washington Irving’s schoolmaster 
into wading bird. 

24. American authoress into four-leg- 
ged creature (male) with horns. 

25. First Chief Justice into chatty 
feathered creature. 


In the next fifteen questions, give the 
names of the people who are turned 
into members of the vegetable kingdom: 


26. Showman into what by any other 
name would smell as sweet. 

27. Topnotch racket-wielder into 
clinging growth. 

28. English Lady actress into pure, 
white plant. 

29. Florida Senator into sneezing sea- 


soning. 
30. Monetary-minded cabinet mem- 
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ber into breakfast fruit. 

31. Actress named Helen into young 
forest. 

32. Painter of American Gothic into in- 
flammable substance. 

33. Former Secretary of State into 
horse’s lunch. 

34. Yellow fever hero into swamp 
plant. 

35. Brand of soap into tree plus 
Martini trimming. 

36. Slapstick comedian into Greek 
Olympic crown. 

37. Slayer of Alexander Hamilton 
into bramble. 

38. Brother-killer into sugar plant. 

39. Movie actress named Mary into 
daisy-like blossom. 

40. Author of Ferdinand into part of 
a tree. 


In the next ten questions give the names 
of the individuals who are transformed into 
members of the mineral world: 


41. Gentleman from Virginia into 
transparent substance. 

42. Roman god into liquid metal. 

43. Chopin’s sweetheart into part of 
the seashore scenery. 

44. 19th Century American statesman 
into potter’s raw material. 

45. Supreme jurist into glass house- 
holder’s phobia. 

46. Ranking sportswoman into child’s 
plaything. 

47. Peg-legged pirate into precious 
metal. 

48. Famous twins into powdered 
metal. 

49. Tough gangster into hard stone. 

50. Merry monarch into combustible 
mineral, 
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It’s genuine rubber—as good as the kind that 


comes from trees—and enough of it’s growing on 





our own west coast to supply our needs . . . by 1946 


California’s Rubber Rush 


by Vicror Huco Bogsen 


t was Guayule Day in Salinas, 
California—‘Lettuce Capital of 
the World.” The parade had passed. 
A crowd of ruddy-faced farmers and 
merchants, of girls and women in 
overalls, had pressed about the 
speakers’ platform to hear Governor 
Culbert Olson. Suddenly a telegraph 
boy shouldered through the throng 
and passed a message up to Fred 
McCargar, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Tearing it open, McCargar read. 
Then he boomed out for all to hear: 

“President Roosevelt has signed the 
Guayule Bill!’ 

Cheers went up. For 20 years these 
people had been waiting for this. 
Now Uncle Sam would help them to 
develop guayule—a sturdy, knee-high 
shrub that produces high grade rub- 
ber in bounteous quantities. Now 
there would be 25 million dollars for 
the fullest exploitation of the crop, 
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starting with 50,000 acres. 

There was good reason to cheer. 
Guayule is one of the few sources of 
rubber capable of competing in quan- 
tity and quality with the trees of 
Asia. The plant contains probably 
more rubber in proportion to its 
weight than any other source—rubber 
identical chemically with the best tree 
product. The United States Navy 
ranks it as the finest rubber to be 
had. 

And this nation can grow enough 
guayule to supply not only its own 
needs but those of the entire world 
as well! 

This information, all the more in- 
triguing for the fact that most Amer- 
icans are now riding on their last 
tires, holds no novelty for the people 
of Salinas. They’ve been growing 
“Salinas rubber” since 1922. But their 
efforts were controlled by the Inter- 
continental Rubber Company, sole 
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processors of guayule rubber in the 
United States, and “the company,” 
as it is anonymously designated in the 
valley, shunned publicity. Private ef- 
forts of the community to draw atten- 
tion to the merits of the shrub went 
for nothing. 

Only when the Japanese had swept 
the Indies and Malaya, leaving the 
world’s leading consumer of rubber 
without a pound more where the last 
came from, did Washington finally 
turn its attention to Salinas. 


A crew oF hand-picked experts 
from the United States Forest Service, 
headed by Major Evan S. Kelley 
and Paul H. Roberts, were already in 
Salinas the day President Roosevelt 
signed the bill into law. That was 
last March 5th. Within the hour they 
had swung into action, and before 
nightfali they had taken over the 
local holdings of the Intercontinental 
Company, leased additional land from 
the farmers, and started planting. 

Salinas’ easy-gaited life lurched into 
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the excited tempo of a gold town’s. 

“It’s been a great thing for us,” 
McCargar smiles. ‘‘Business is 
rushing.” 

Unemployment vanished in the call 
for more than 1,000 men to work in 
the guayule fields. Even high school 
boys were called. Regular day labor 
rates were 45 cents an hour. Cash 
registers in town jangled with the 
quickened flow of currency. 

The local lumber man received the 
largest order ever entered on his 
books: nearly 4,000,000 feet. of red- 
wood for “‘duckboard”’ tracks in the 
nurseries on which to operate the 
various implements used in seeding 
and tending the beds. The man who 
handles pipe found himself swamped 
with an order for 150 miles of it—for 
constructing a nursery sprinkler sys- 
tem. The well-driller suddenly had 
half a dozen to drive—big wells, able 
to yield 1,000 gallons a minute, 10 
hours a day. The growling of a hun- 
dred tractors beyond the town from 
dawn to dusk seven days a week told 
of the bonanza that had hit the dealer 
in farm implements. 

By the middle of April, less than 
six weeks after the starting gun was 
fired in Washington, two million dol- 
lars of extra money had coursed 
through Salinas’ economic veins. Vis- 
ible evidence of the robust commu- 
nity the money was building lay in the 
expanded plantings of guayule—6,000 


' miles of seeded nursery rows; in the 


j i . labor camp housing a thousand men; 
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in the huge new seed house under 


¢ armed guard where the seed is chem- 


ically treated and pre-sprouted to in- 
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sure a lively growth; in the milling 
experiments at the pilot plant; in the 
green automobiles of the Forest Serv- 
ice scooting about the streets and 
countryside. 

Meanwhile the vision of better days 
ahead, thanks to this long-neglected 
plant, is reaching to a hundred other 
communities in the West—in the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Valleys of 
California, and in Arizona, Texas, 
and New Mexico, where the Bureau 
of Plant Industry is conducting ex- 
perimental plantings to learn the 
shrub’s response to varying condi- 
tions of soil and climate. 

As a matter of fact, guayule asks no 
particular favors: 10 inches of rain 
or irrigation in the cooler seasons, 
soil that would discourage most or- 
dinary farm crops, a minimum tem- 
perature of 15 degrees, and long, dry 
summers, when it stores rubber as 
the cactus stores water. No one doubts 
that these conditions can be found in 
millions of acres through the West. 
The willingness to help is there too. 
Requests arrive daily from persons 
with a few idle acres who want to do 
their bit. 


THEN HOw soOoN will there be rub- 
ber for our automobiles? 

The answer to that is conditional. 
The United States Tariff Commission 
estimates that we can produce 540,000 
tons of guayule rubber in 1946— 
roughly our present annual needs, or 
2,130,000 tons in 1948—more than 
twice the requirements of the entire em- 
battled world! 

Nor do those figures make allow- 
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ance for improvements now being 
sought in the many processes involved 
from seeding to milling. For example, 
current methods of collecting seed 
from the growing plant average only 
10 seeds from among the thousands 
present on each plant. 

The time needed to improve this 
fault, responsible for a seed bottle- 
neck which alone limited acreage now 
growing, may largely determine how 
much sooner than 1946 we may have 
tires. 

The guayule plant contains measur- 
able rubber, in its branches and roots, 
at the age of one year, but it doubles 
this amount the second year and 
triples it the third, continuing to 
build up the store for 10 years. Its 
content then is about 30 per cent of 
its dry weight, which makes guayule 
a nonpareil in its line. It sustains the 
amount and quality of this store 
throughout the rest of its life (about 
40 years). 

In view of the urgent need for 
seed, which does not entail destruc- 
tion of the plant, not even Major 
Kelley is able to say when the 50,000 
acres now being set out from last 
Spring’s plantings will be pulled up 
and milled into rubber. To mill be- 
fore a seed harvest or two is taken 
would be to kill the goose from which 
the golden eggs are to be gathered. 

But whatever the delay in realiz- 
ing the vision of abundant good rub- 
ber, it is tempered by the pleasing 
probability that guayule tires will be 
cheaper than any we have ever 
bought, because the rubber promises 
low production costs. There is wide 
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agreement that it can be produced 
for 10 cents a pound. 

Farmer Harvey Smith found the 
crop highly profitable under a 10- 
cent market price. 

“I put in 98 acres,” he relates, 
“but when it came time to harvest, 
the price of rubber was practically 
nothing. Some of the boys got mad 
and plowed out the rubber and burned 
it, but a few of us carried on until 
the price was between 10 and 11 
cents a pound. The first check I got 
was for $4,000, which exactly paid 
off a mortgage on my ranch. I made 
more money than I could have made 
on any other crop.” 

There is the added point of interest 
to farmers that guayule appears to 
improve the soil. Farmer Chris Fanoe 
claims that he obtained “‘as high as 
five or six sacks per acre more of 
beans from land on which guayule 
had been planted” than on other land. 
'@ Dr. Davis Spence of Stanford Uni- 
versity, a foremost authority on rub- 
ber, believes the rubber can be pro- 
duced for five cents a pound when 
efficiency is attained. The last tree 
rubber to reach New York sold for 
22% cents a pound. Synthetic rubber 
has been selling at prices ranging 
from 65 cents to one dollar a pound 
since its manufacture began in 1931, 
and is never expected to fall below 25. 

The Tariff Commission puts the 
cost of 100,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber at 100 million dollars, compared 
with 20 million dollars, or only one 
fifth as much, for the same tonnage 
in guayule. 

As to relative quality of each type 
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and which can be had the soonest, 
authorities seem to agree that guayule 
is the answer. The only difference be- 
tween this rubber and the top tree 
product is its high resin content, but 
this may be removed at a cost more 
than offset by its resale to the plastics 
industry. 

That the gray-leafed guayule shrub 
contained rubber has been known 
for centuries. In the years around 
1910 this country used more guayule 
rubber than any other kind—about 
15 tons daily, shipped in from Mexico. 

When the Mexican revolution of 
1912 halted the industry there, Dr. 
W. B. McCallum, botanist for the 
Intercontinental Company, smuggled 
seeds into the United States for ex- 
periments. In the meantime, rubber 
from trees in the Far East was so 
effectively answering the growing rub- 
ber demand that there was no interest 
in domestic sources. The attitude 
toward McCallum and his guayule 
was often more hostile than indif- 
ferent. 

The Intercontinental Company, 
setting up shop in Salinas 10 years 
after its withdrawal from Mexico, 
carried on quietly, neither inviting 
nor attracting much attention. Farm- 
ers in the valley noticed that it quickly 
absorbed all incipient competitors, 
and were nonplussed by the com- 
pany’s habit of leaving its implements 
to rust in the fields, necessitating the 
purchase of new equipment annually. 
The farmers came to consider it quite 
proper to “borrow” parts from these 
abandoned machines for their use. 

When Dr. Spence, as vice president, 
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sought to induce his firm to carry 
their refining processes further, he 
was refused. They also balked at 
experimenting with new planting me- 
thods. The company consistently op- 
posed publicity, and when Henry 
Ford, according to Dr. Spence, offered 
to finance in full the broadest develop- 
ment of a guayule industry in 1929, 
it turned him down. The Navy pur- 
chased a quantity of guayule rubber 
from the firm for study, only to learn 
after a year of research that the rub- 
ber had been treated before delivery, 
rendering the findings worthless. 

Then President Baker, testifying 
before the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives pre- 
liminary to the Government’s pur- 
chase of the company’s domestic hold- 
ings, made what was considered to be 
a clarifying revelation: 

The Intercontinental Rubber Com- 
pany is controlled by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment! 

Committee members looked no fur- 
ther for the answer to the mysteries 
of guayule’s under-development. 


‘Meanwhile, though, foreign nations, 
some now our enemies, had been tak- 
ing a different view of the matter, 
Italy had sent for Dr. McCallum and, 
under his direction, laid out huge 
fields. But the Italians, he reports, 
were poor students and he doubts 
that they have had any success. The 
Germans had begun experimenting 
with guayule as long ago as 1904. 
The Japanese wanted seed from Sa- 
linas so badly that they resorted to 
theft after repeated efforts of their 
consul in San Francisco to buy some, 
failed. To prevent further thievery, 
the authorities sold them a quantity— 
sterilized. 

Now that circumstances have be- 
stirred our own nation to action, 
however, the same well-being that 
has come to Salinas will probably 
come to other communities able to 
grow guayule. Millions of dollars 
yearly, which formerly went abroad 
for rubber, will be re-directed. 

More important though — come 
what may beyond the seas—we shall 
have rubber! 


Smell Your Way to Health 


AVE you ever been revived 
H by a sniff of smelling salts? 
Smelling may, in the very near 
future, become a valuable aid in 
the cure of diseases. Known as 
Osmotherapy, the art of healing by 
smelling has achieved marked suc- 
cess in Europe, and doctors in this 
country are rapidly becoming 
aware of its potential powers. Os- 
motherapy seeks to cure disease via 
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the sense of smell, through the 
effects of odors on the brain. The 
influence of different odors on the 
mood have long been recognized; 
incense has been used for centuries 
in religious services. Now scientists 
are seeking to discover the odors 
most beneficial to ailing individu- 
als, and from that work out a 
regular classification of smells. 
—Rosert M. Hyatr 








It’s a great American pastime—clipping coupons 
or ripping off boxtops—and it reaches all of us 
who have ever tried to get something for nothing 
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Gadgets, Gimmicks and Gee-Gaws 
by Witiiam F, McDermott 


F YOU HAVE never clipped a coupon 
I or ripped off a box-top, you’re 
missing the incredibly gay (and abso- 
lutely free) premium bandwagon 
which Americans are riding to Bar- 
gainville to the tune of something like 
$500,000,000 a year. Also, you’re in a 
distinct minority. 

It’s a carnival world of stunts, show- 
manship and thrills, this world of 
premiums. But back of the fancy win- 
dow-dressing and blaring signs: Anso- 
LUTELY FREE! is a mammoth business 
enterprise, offering the public real 
value for its money. It’s a business 
which can think of sales in terms of 
several generations of users, too— 
meaning it must know practical 
psychology like a professor. 

But what are premiums? Let’s look 
at a few. 

Take one—a_perfume-shedding 
lamp, for instance. It’s about the 
cutest little oil-burner you ever saw. 
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It looks like the baby brother—all 
dolled up, of course—of the big kero- 
sene lamp by which your granddaddy 
was born; it has a wick and a chimney 
and an oil basin. You light it with a 
match, put on the chimney, turn up 
the wick, set the shade, and imagine 
you’re back in the good old pre-elec- 
trical days. It will smoke, just like any 
other oil lamp; but instead of giving 
off a greasy odor it exudes fragrance 
as sweet as milady’s presence after a 
spray of A Night in Paris. You just sit 
there and dream, wafted away by 
your favorite scent. 

Or consider the pumpkin-head hos- 
pitality snack-jar, which is nothing 
more than a fancy name for the old- 
fashioned cookie jar. But it has been 
given a Halloween setting, with a 
cockeyed, grinning pumpkin-head 
slipping you the wink. The swaggerish 
hat, set at a crazy angle, is nothing 
more or less than the jar top. 
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A popular premium among chil- 
dren is a ring with a secret compart- 
ment which opens up, revealing places 
for two pictures, one of the Lone 
Ranger and his horse, and the other 
of your own offspring. Also in the 
juvenile department are an airplane 
height-finder-ring (for estimating alti- 
tudes of airplanes passing overhead), 
and a toy bombsight. 

One of the idea-boys of the pre- 
mium business not long ago got to 
idling with glass bricks, a popular 
modernistic building material. He 
opened one at the top and was 
startled to find it hollow. It gave him 
a premium hunch. Why not make it 
into a flower vase, a book-end, a 
lamp, a goldfish bowl, even a super 
ash tray? He went to work and soon 
evolved a whole line of glass-brick 
novelties. The public grabbed the idea 
enthusiastically, production shot up 
from 40 to 12,000 units a day—and 
now more of the glass bricks are being 
sold for home decoration than for 
building houses! 

One perennial standby of the pre- 
mium industry is silverware. It’s 
nothing for firms offering silverware 
as premiums to have a family line of 
customers to the second or third gen- 
eration. Apparently, once a customer 
has exchanged box-tops or coupons 
for a few teaspoons or some knives and 
forks, he (or more likely she) has 
signed up for life. For the few pieces 
must grow into a full set. That ordi- 
narily takes years. Meantime, daugh- 
ter is growing up and mamma thinks 
of a hope chest for her—and silver 
must be the piéce de résistance. So 
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another decade of buying and pre- 
mium-getting is launched. One of the 
world’s largest food concerns uses 80 
girls alone in its silverware premium 
distribution. Its biggest single order, 
however, came from a priest in 
Detroit who turned in 90,000 box- 
tops in exchange for a silver set for his 
church. banquet hall. 

It would be doing the premium in- 
dustry a grave injustice to confine 
comment merely to the consumer end 
of this fabulous business. Actually, 
there are two distinctly different types 
of premium offers, in addition to 
those offered to the public. 

One of these is the premium offer 
made to salesmen by a firm wishing to 
stimulate sales of its products in retail 
stores. Such salesmen-premiums are 
by far the most lavish, expensive and 
valuable premiums available. Entire 
living-room suites, nationally adver- 
tised combination radio sets, expen- 
sive electric mixers and matched sets 
of golf clubs are showered out upon 
salesmen who are on their toes. Or 
were showered out, I should say. For 
salesmen-premiums have been hardest 
hit of all by the war. Not only have 
priorities and shortages limited many 
of the items of merchandise previously 
offered to them, but also the salesman 
himself, an institution, is vanished 
like the red man. 

A second type of premium offer 
which does not affect the lay con- 
sumer is that made by manufacturers 
to retailers who carry (and sell) their 
merchandise. This arrangement is 
usually handled exactly like that with 
the salesman, except perhaps the pre- 
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miums are less bountiful and less 
beautiful. Such dealer premiums may 
be delivered in the form of gilt-edge 
coupons enclosed in gross lots of mer- 
chandise—or yet again they may be 
offered simply as a reward to store- 
keepers for returning perishable mer- 
chandise (like yeast or milk or flash- 
light batteries) to the manufacturer 
upon expiration of the sale date 
stamped on the package. 

It is the premium offered to you 
and to me, though, 





newspaper by giving away a Bible 
with each subscription. His premium 
response was so great that he ended up 
by selling Bibles exclusively, letting 

the paper go hang. 
Responses totalling 500,000 to 
1,000,000 in a single nationally adver- 
tised premium contest are not un- 
usual. Before the war, one outfit 
offered a copper chrome-plated frying 
pan and before the deluge was over 
had exhausted every manufacturer in 
the country of his 





which represents 
the give-away in- 
dustry in its most 
glamorous light. 

And do we re- 
spond? Listen. 

A famous food 
concern hit upon 
the idea of distrib- 
uting copies of the 
famous painting 
of **Girl With 





NEXT MONTH 


—a secret agent tells the ex- 
citing story of Italy’s under- 
cover fight for freedom— 


AGENT IN ITALY 


supply. A “kid pre- 
mium” (something 
designed for chil- 
dren) in the form 
of a trick airplane, 
brought in enough 
orders in 10 days 
to supply one for 
every other child 
between 6 and 12 
in the country. A 
large concern of- 


by “*S.K.”’ 








Cherries’’—a 

bang-up reproduction job in color, 
suitable for framing and good 
enough for anyone’s wall. It went like 
wildfire. When the campaign was 
over and the mountain of mail-orders 
had been cleaned up, it was found 
that 2,000,000 of the prints had been 
placed. As a sidelight, a small art shop 
in Minneapolis garnered $5,000 worth 
of business framing the picture for 
neighborhood customers. 

One oil company in Los Angeles 
gave out 70,000 fountain pen sets in 
promoting a brand of gasoline. Then 
there was the publisher who thought 
to increase the circulation of his little 
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fered small tele- 
scopes—and for weeks sent out more 
than 100,000 a day. 

One season, schools of the north- 
west were all but paralyzed by a 
pedometer offered as a premium. It 
became the rage with kids. In three 
days, orders jumped from 3,000 to 
125,000, reaching a peak of 189,000 
for a round-the-clock period. Click- 
clickety-click—how the boys and girls 
did like it! And they’d keep clicking 
during study and recitation periods. 
Finally, the teachers hit on the 
scheme of taking them away from the 
pupils at the start of each session, 
returning them at the close. 
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These premium folks do business, it 
seems, with just everybody. They 
figure 80 to 90 per cent of all the 
people are responsive to one offer or 
another. Those they can’t reach direct 
are babes in arms, patients in mental 
hospitals, and persons who have no 
zest for living. Just ordinary folks 
come in droves to premium stores, but 
also does the dowager of the exclusive 
“400,” traveling in her limousine 
piloted by a liveried chauffeur. She 
gets as big a kick as anyone out of that 
trick can-opener, or the What-Not bi- 
shelved mirror for her private bath- 
room won with the box-tops she 
swiped when the cook wasn’t looking. 


THERE ARE three ways in which 
premiums are generally distributed. 
First, the article is given away with a 
purchase; a woman buys soap in a 
store and gets a dish, or a man a 
carton of cigarettes and gets a lighter, 
or either one buys a movie ticket and 
gets a chafing dish. Another way is to 
save coupons and mail in for one’s 
choice of a printed list of premiums. 
A third method is to advertise or 
broadcast the offer of the premium for 
so much cash and a box-top. The first 
and last are designed to get people to 
sample the merchandise, with the ex- 
pectancy a certain percentage will 
become regular customers. Money is 
lost on each deal, but new trade turns 
the profit. The middle plan is to “keep 
them coming,” or a reward to steady 
buyers. 

One premium I know of costing 70 
cents was distributed for a dime and a 
box-top not worth over a nickel. Yet 
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it was profitable business to the adver- 
tiser. Experts in the business assert 
that while the customers eventually 
pay for the premiums—necessarily the 
cost must be figured in by the mer- 
chandiser — nevertheless premiums, 
made by the millions, are bought by 
the wholesale and distributed on that 
basis, saving the boxtop and coupon 
collectors at least 20 million dollars a 
year. 

I tried to get an old-timer in the 
business to estimate how many differ- 
ent items are distributed as premiums. 

“How many kinds of things are 
made under the sun?” he parried. 
“Well, it’s just that many.” 

I tried to guess at something that 
might not be a premium. “How about 
marbles?” I asked. 

“Well,” he smiled, “we distributed 
182,000,000 of them last year for 
aquaria, table decorations, and like 
uses. You’d better guess again.” 

Food, soap and tobacco companies 
are said to be the largest distributors 
of premiums, although practically 
every large industry is represented. 
Some of them spend as much for pre- 
miums as they do for display and radio 
advertising. The premium device for 
getting business is centuries old, but it 
was started in this country in about 
1850 by a soap concern giving a col- 
ored chromo to customers to en- 
courage the use of its product. Since 
then the idea has been elaborated to 
an almost unbelievable extent, neither 
war nor depression knocking it out. 
In fact, premium distribution has in- 
creased 900 per cent in the last 25 
years. 
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Naturally the war has had some 
effect on the premium business— 
though probably not as much as 
you’d expect. For while certain prod- 
ucts have, of necessity, been elimi- 
nated as premiums (or as products, 
for that matter), there has been a 
tremendous boom in war-timely pre- 
miums, of which there are plenty. 

One perfect premium, ever since 
the night President Roosevelt said, 
“take a look at your maps,”’ has been 
the war map or war atlas. The Pure 
Oil Company was one firm which 
offered a map with fantastic success. 
H. V. Kaltenborn was their salesman, 
via the radio. And radio station WLS 
in Chicago has printed three editions 
of its map, offered only locally. 

Another wartime natural was made 
possible by the Victory Garden cam- 
paigns. Always a good premium, 
seeds have skyrocketed as a favorite. 
Only now, of course, they offer vege- 
table seeds instead of flower seeds. 

A few concerns, including the lavish 
Raleigh premium people, gave cus- 





tomers an opportunity to turn their 
coupons in on War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. And speaking of coupons 
and the war, reminds any premium 
man of the experience of the United 
Cigar Stores during the last war. They 
were, you will remember, a leading 
coupon premium-giver. It seems that 
some of our American doughboys, in 
France, found themselves able to pass 
United Cigar Store coupons for 
American currency. But it called for 
some fancy diplomatic explaining on 
the part of our statesman at the war’s 
end, when the coupons were returned 
for redemption. There were literally 
thousands of dollars’ worth. 

So you see, it’s more the premiums 
themselves which are affected by the 
war than the premium business. It 
just rolls on and on—like a huge snow- 
ball—growing steadily. 

Meanwhile, if you’ll just clip a set 
of good tires from your automobile 
and mail them to me with 10 cents, 
Pll see that you get an autographed 
copy of this article. 


Think! 


Ez MPLOYEES of John Patterson, 
founder of the National Cash 
Register Company, were startled 
one morning to see, floating from 
each of the company’s 36 flag- 
poles, a banner with the single 
word THINK on it. The blotters at 
each desk had the same word 
printed on them: THINK. When 
heads of departments went to 
their staff luncheon and picked 
up their napkins, they saw THINK 





on them, also. After the luncheon, 
an enormous card was lowered 
from the ceiling, listing the errors 
of each department for the past 
week. Not until then did Patterson 
rise to his feet and tell his staff 
that each of those errors came 
from failure to THmnx. He asked 
for more thinking and fewer er- 
rors. And he got what he wanted. 
—From The Friendly Adventurer 

(Bermingham & Prosser Co.) 
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Coronets: 

e « e To Major de Seversky’s Vic- 
tory Through Air Power. If you still have 
faith in battleships, read this and 
weep. 

To Joe Louis, for conduct becoming 
a gentleman and a soldier . . . to 
Franz Werfel’s Song of Bernadette. Three 
things rare in a novel: Faith, Hope, 
Clarity . . . to the headline in the 
Los Angeles Times after the first 
Tokyo bombing: Doolittle Dood It... 
to John Collier’s Presenting Moon- 
shine. The best, the brightest ghost 
stories of our times. 


Thorns: 
e « e ToHollywood for firing Jed 
Harris . . . to Tin Pan Alley’s war 
songs. Not one yet with the zing of 
Over There or the ring of Keep the Home 
Fires Burning. . 

To the cafe-society spokesman who 
said: “In these times let us not forget 
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A report from a strictly neutral 
observer on who is doing what in 
the realm of the very lively aris 


that there is still such a thing as social 
grace.” Where? . . . In cafe-society? 


Brave New World: 


e e e Your post-war world will be 
an ersatz world ... your rubber will 
come from milkweed, corn, wheat, 
wild rabbit brush . . . your oil from 
safflower, a plant from India that 
grows wild anywhere, any time... 
your clothing textiles from skim milk. 


The Home Front: 


e e « Building a bomb shelter? 
Scientists have discovered that cotton 
is a better material for the roof than 
concrete. A seven-foot thick bale will 
resist a 6000-pound bomb falling five 
miles... Americans spend $15,000,000 
a year on games. This year we'll spend 
more, for this is now a nation of stay- 
at-homes. The parlor is now the great 
American sports arena . .. The direc- 
tor of Hawaii’s civilian defense has 
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made life easier for his air-raid war- 
dens. He has invented a holder for a 
cigar in blackouts. . . it conceals the 
glow. 


Leoking Forward: 
e e « So you think the modern 
automobile is modern? In 1884 a 
French steam-driven automobile had 
the motor in front, front wheel-drive, 
full elliptical springs, rubber tires, 
running board and fenders. The run- 
ning board is the only gadget missing 
from the most up-to-date streamliners. 
So you think the Army’s B-19 is a 
big airplane? In 1929 Norman Bel 
Geddes designed an ocean-going 
plane to carry 606 persons. It would 
be propelled by 26 motors, have a 
wing spread of one-tenth of a mile. 


File and Forget: 

© e e One out of every twelve 
persons in the United States is now 
working for the government .. . One 
of science’s great riddles has finally 
been solved. Question: Why does a 
snake flick its tongue? . . . Answer: 
The better to smell with, my dear... 
The average motorist in city traffic 
shifts gears or releases his clutch about 
360 times an hour. 


Quote—Unquote: 

© Trrrany Tuayer: “Only God and 
the novelists know what happens be- 
forehand.” 

“Marc Connotiy: “Even bein’ 
Gawd ain’t a bed of roses.” 
“Rosert Bencutey: “I have been 
told by hospital authorities that more 
copies of my works are left behind by 
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departing patients than those of any 
other author.” 

© Quinrmian: “A liar should have a 
good memory.” 

© Georce Bernarp SHaw: “The 
whole strength of England lies in the 
fact that the enormous majority of 
English people are snobs.” 


Hollywood in a Harry: 

e e e A female fan wrote to Errol 
Flynn asking him for some spare toe- 
nail parings ... A Hollywood ceme- 
tery advertises “no seepage.” ... 
Bing Crosby, who wears Hollywood’s 
loudest shirts, is color blind. 

Hall of Fame: Ann Sheridan has 
been elected by Canadian soldiers as 
“the girl from whom we would most 
like to have a blood transfusion.” 


Vox Pop: 

« e e The country’s craziest mail 
arrives daily at County Relief Ad- 
ministration headquarters. One 
County Board got these: 

““T have six children. Can you tell 
me why?” 

© “I am glad to say that my husband 
who wasreported missing is now dead.” 

“ “Sirs: I am forwarding marriage 
certificate and six children.” 

© “Please find for certain if my hus- 
band is dead. The man I am living 
with now can’t eat or do anything un- 
til he knews.” 

“ “TI am writing to say that my baby 
was born two years old. When do I 
get my money?” 

““In accordance with your instruc- 
tions I have given birth to twins in 
an enclosed envelope.” 
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Two small town boys in search of a new idea 
have made a big business out of big names— 
and of knowing who's where among the famous 


Celebrity Sleuths, Ine. 


by HeLen Hover 


6 te SWITCHBOARD of a small New 
York office was popping with 
lights. The Treasury Department 
wanted to know what celebrities 
would be in the vicinity of Milwaukee 
at a certain date for a defense rally 
planned there. From Columbia Pic- 
tures came a request for a list of all 
British notables in New York whom 
they could invite to the premiere of 
The Invaders. A department store was 
planning a fashion showing of sports 
clothes in two weeks. What famous 
women athletes would be in town 
for a personal appearance? 

That is a typical half hour in the 
life of Celebrity Service, Inc., the 
unique enterprise which specializes 
in big name hunting. 

None of the above requests stumped 
Celebrity Service for an instant. Mil- 
waukee got Tyrone Power, Annabella, 
Sylvia Sidney and Dennis King; the 
premiere of the English-produced film 
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was appropriately attended by every 
prominent Britisher in New York and 
Patty Berg accommodated the de- 
partment store. 

Earl Blackwell and Ted Strong, 
who originated, own and sweat over 
Celebrity Service have made good 
with a small town technique, to wit: 
be interested in other people. 

Five years ago, when a play they 
were writing in a shack on Long Is- 
land disappeared in the famous East 
Coast hurricane, they decided to go 
into business. Two evenings later 
came the idea which was to lead to 
the birth of Celebrity Service. 

They had gone to meet a news- 
paperwoman who had just returned 
from Europe where she had inter- 
viewed the world’s greats. The minute 
she stepped from the boat she said: 

“I understand Robert Montgom- 
ery is in town! Where can I see him?” 

Talking it over that night, Earl 
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and Ted decided that since all the 
world loves a celebrity, they would 
cash in on it. 

What started out as a crackpot 
idea has now become an indispensable 
service to film companies, advertising 
agencies, department stores, news syn- 
dicates and anyone else whose busi- 
ness depends upon sometime knowing 
the whereabouts of Rita Hayworth or 
Albert Einstein. 


EArt AND Tep drew up a list of 
about 1,000 publicists and key men 
whose cooperation was essential. But 
it took the boys five months to con- 
vince them that Celebrity Service 
was not a racket and had no intention 
of exploiting the famous. 

That principle is the main reason 
for its success today. All subscribers 
are investigated, and autograph fiends, 
salesmen, process servers and others 
who might make life miserable for the 
celebrity aren’t given an in. Celebrity 
Service’s fee is $10 a month for its 
daily bulletin and consultations, and 
the boys say that $10,000 couldn’t buy 
any news for the wrong people. 

Their subscribers number only 
about 750, but they are the top person- 
nel in organizations who have some- 
thing to offer a celebrity. Many a va- 
cationing star has unexpectedly picked 
up a fat fee because advance news of 
the trip went to Celebrity Service’s 
select clientele. 

Some notables never know that 
Earl and Ted are responsible for the 
added bonanza. A network producer 
called them when Myrna Loy, sched- 
uled to come to New York and appear 
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on one of his shows, cancelled her trip. 

“What actress on the Myrna Loy 
type will be in town then?” he asked. 

The boys told him that Kay Francis 
was heading East, and negotiations 
were put through for her services. 

When a celebrity arrives for a rest 
cure or medical attention, the Serv- 
ice does not divulge the address or 
phone number. They will not abuse 
deserved privacy and besides, say the 
boys, it would be a waste of a sub- 
scriber’s time to try to reach someone 
so unreceptive. Such courtesy explains 
why they have never been sued, 

Five years of keeping up with the 
famous has given the boys a system by 
which they can trace the meanderings 
of over 50,000 personalities. 

As a clearing house for celebrities, it 
saves its subscribers time and temper. 
When Billy Rose wanted five old- 
time movie stars for his show, he 
called. Two hours later, the boys had 
found 30 of those stars living in town. 

This past Mother’s Day, several de- 
partment stores wanted famous moth- 
ers in town to sit in their booths and 
sell War Bonds. The boys supplied the 
list. Another store, glorifying the 
American family, asked for all celeb- 
rities whose last name was Jones. 

Behind many of the defense rallies, 
bond campaigns and army and navy 
shows is the fine hand of Celebrity 
Service which keeps six governmental 
agencies informed on the availability 
of stars and playwrights. 

Earl and Ted are seldom stumped, 
except when asked to locate people 
who have disappeared, or when con- 
fronted by vague queries, such as that 
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from a subscriber who wanted to 
know where she could get in touch 
with a vaudeville actor seven feet tall 
whom her uncle had seen in Boston 
12 years before. 

An almost unbelievable coincidence 
followed a request from a gossip col- 
umnist for information on Alfred 
Dodeoro. The boys had never heard 
of the gentleman, and their files re- 
vealed no clues. When further re- 
search proved futile, they put the 
assignment aside and concentrated 
on another, this one to locate film 
actress Dorothy Comingore. They 
phoned the hotel at which she usually 
stops, asking for her by her married 
name, Mrs. Richard Collins. The 
clerk told them that calls for Mrs. 
Collins were being taken by a Wall 
Street office. By this time, they were 
sure they were chasing the wrong 
Mrs. Collins, but they tried it. At 
that number they were told, “Mr. 
and Mrs. Collins have gone to South 
America to visit their friend, Mr. 
Alfred Dodeoro.” After that, finding 





Knowing Who’s Who and Who’s Where 
is as much a part of Helen Hover’s daily 
diet as it is of Celebrity Service, Inc., for 
she used to run a movie gossip column. 
Born in Manhattan, she moved to Holly- 
wood four years ago and loves it so much 
that, she says, she now talks like the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. After at- 
tending New York University, she wrote a 
shopping column for a Brooklyn paper . . . 
“My stay there was very brief, but hooray, 
I was a newspaperwoman.” Writing for 
magazines and newspaper syndicates 
followed that stint. Most amusing assign- 
ment: an interview with a policeman’s 
horse. (The policeman had killed his 
sweetheart and the horse was Exhibit A.) 
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the right Mrs. Collins was anticli- 
mactic. 

While the service does not guar- 
antee the facts it releases as accurate, 
the percentage of misinformation is 
low. Close to 400 publicity offices in 
New York, Chicago and Hollywood 
furnish the routine information. Two 
girls read 50 newspapers every day 
and clip every item which mentions 
a celebrity, no matter how briefly. 
Hotels, air and railroad lines are on 
the daily checkup and hundreds of 
personal contacts are on their call list. 

Bennett Cerf, the publisher, made 
the check list last winter when, in a 
period of one month, three Hollywood 
celebrities occupied his guest room at 
various times. Burgess Meredith was 
another popular host on their regular 
calls before his induction into the 
Army. 

Earl, 30, and Ted, 29, can credit 
their own affable personalities with 
giving them entree where others might 
fail. Earl is the front man. Handsome 
and gregarious, he makes most of the 
contacts, and celebrities often contrib- 
ute information to him. Ted is quiet, 
does most of the research and worrying. 

Their files contain a mountain of 
facts and trivia on each notable with 
such information as the personality’s 
closest friend, relative and favorite 
bar. One of their most spectacular 
coups was achieved by means of 
this routine material. 

A concert bureau wanted to know 
where Dmitri Shostakovich, the com- 
poser, could be reached. Fifteen min- 
utes later, the boys told them that 
he was in Russia fighting on the 
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Leningrad Front. A call to the genial 
proprietor of a little Russian tea 
room on West 57th Street, had 
resulted in the news. - 

A national magazine asked for the 
whereabouts of Somerset Maugham. 
Even his agent hadn’t heard from 
him in two months. A half hour later 
the boys were able to tell them that 
the author was half way between 
Southern France, which he had just 
left, and Northern Africa, where he 
was heading. How did they do it? 
Their file on Mr. Maugham turned 
up a guest list of a dinner party at 
which he was present, whereupon 
they called the hostess. She had just 
returned by Clipper from France and 


had seen Mr. Maugham there. 

Sometimes a fluke will lead them to 
their man. A call came in for John 
D. Hamilton, former chairman of the 
National Republican Committee. 
Since Mr. Hamilton was inactive in 
politics, a morning’s checkup led no- 
where. That afternoon, a telegram 
intended for the apartment building 
next door was delivered to them by 
mistake. Earl was about to return it 
to the messenger when he noticed 
the name on it. It was that of John 
D. Hamilton! 

Earl and Ted say they would have 
found him anyway. Judging by their 
record—95 percent infallible—they 
undoubtedly would. 
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Andrew 


Winter 


Summering on the coast of Maine has given Andrew Winter a 
first-hand knowledge of fishermen, their life ashore and their 
life afloat. (He himself has spent several years before the masts 
of sailing ships.) This double acquaintance served him in good 
stead in painting The Happy Lobstering Ground which Coronet 
reproduces herewith on the facing gatefold. Member of the 
National Academy, he was born in Sindi, Esthonia, in 1892, 
studied in Rome at the American Academy, at the National 
Academy of Design in New York. His early life was one of 
struggle, and his paintings, especially this one, are alive with the 
realism, vigor and strength that come from knowing hardships. 
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“Equally at home with hill-billys and Park Avenue,” Floyd M. 
Davis starts his illustrations by working from the bottom up— 
an unusual procedure among artists, who generally work all 
over a canvas at once. He says that this method gives him a 
foundation for the rest of his drawing. Concentrating on getting 
a story across, he lets the composition of his paintings take care 
of itself usually (and it does so very well indeed, as you can see 
in Dunkerque). Much sought after by art directors of advertising 
agencies and magazine art editors as well, he’s particularly well 
known for his characterization. 
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By the Dawn’s Early Light 
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Cave Sprite RAY ATKESON, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WARD HUTCHINSON, SHARON, CONNECTICUT Portrait on the Stairs 
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Men Against the Sea 
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The Vauhs Are Comiag! PHILIP GENDREAU, NEW YORK 


















Babes of the Press 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


HE 18-YEAR-OLD Boy with auburn 

hair and thick-lensed glasses said, 
almost with defiance, ““You won’t get 
any story out of me! I’m not sensa- 
tional!’ He was Joseph Sergeant, of 
Nyack, New York, a reporter for the 
Nyack High School Searchlight. But, 
as a newspaperman himself, he should 
have known better. 

He’s mighty sensational. 

He’s one of the half-a-million bud- 
ding Horace Greeleys who today put 
out 25,000 school publications 
throughout the country. The com- 
bined circulation of these prints is 
7,500,000, which, as any publisher 
will tell you, makes a formidable con- 
centration of press power. 

Major General Follett Bradley, 
Commander of the Eastern Air Forces, 
took account of this press power not 
long ago when he appeared before a 
gathering of kid editors and told them 
the Army wanted a flying editor ap- 
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At the drop of a typewriter, these young 
Horace Greeleys will fight anyone who tries to 
stop them from printing what they please 


pointed on every school paper. Gen- 
eral Bradley had reason to know the 
importance of the young press. Once, 
in the Philippine Islands, he ran a 
high school paper himself, His co- 
editor was Robert Taft, whom you'll 
now find in the Senate. 

Joe Sergeant, who insisted there 
wasn’t any story in him, perked up 
very suddenly when something about 
the free press was mentioned. “Of 
course, we must have a free press,” 
he said. “That’s one of the things 
we're fighting for. A free press keeps 
our minds awake. Without it we’d all 
be like monkeys in a cage.” 

You could hardly imagine a Fritz, 
a Tojo, or a Vittorio talking like 
that! 

Listen to Richard Escott, who, at 
12, edits the Columbus Crier at Colum- 
bus School, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
What does free press mean to him? 
“It means that if you think some- 
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thing’s wrong in the government, you 
say it—and nobody comes along and 
tears up your plant. In my paper I 
say what I please! And if I were 
grown up and thought there were any 
underground politicians around, I’d 
write editorials and make them show 
themselves!” 

A little colored girl, Lois Gill, 
summed up the free press idea in a 
single line: “In Germany if you print 
something not nice about the Nazis, 
they come and get you!” Lois, 13, 
works on The Shoreline, published at 
the New Jersey Avenue School, At- 
lantic City. Just a year older is Anne 
McTeigue, editor of the Glean at 
Public School No. 2, Ridgefield, New 
Jersey. Anne is red-headed, as you’d 
easily guess from this spunky line of 
hers: “Muzzle the press? Why, if 
they ever tried that, we’d fight ’em!” 

These youngsters of the press, you 
see, are determined folk. They’ve got 
freedom spread all over them—like a 
Florida sun-tan. 

Right now the student press of 
America has two big problems: (1) 
winning the war, and (2) soft-pedal- 
ing sex. In the first category our 
young Horace Greeleys are doing the 
most good. In the second they get 
into the most trouble. 

Down in Mobile, Alabama, at Mur- 
phy High School, 16-year-old Ewell 
Meadows and his colleagues on the 
Murphy Hi-Times recently brought out 
a special defense issue. 

“We've got one of the largest alu- 
minum plants in the world down 
here in Mobile,” Ewell says, “‘not to 
mention two big paper mills and 
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about one quarter billion dollars 
worth of shipping. So out we went 
interviewing workers, bosses, bank 
presidents and chamber of commerce. 
And a lot more, too. As a result, I 
think our special issue managed to put 
plenty of zip into Mobile’s war-con- 
sciousness.” 


AT THE MERE mention of war bonds, 
every school editor in America turns 
handsprings. So vigorously have stu- 
dent papers been pumping bond sales 
that Morgenthau himself has sat up 
to take notice more than once. Pretty, 
soft-spoken Patricia Doyle, 17-year- 
old editor of the Campus Echo at St. 
Joseph Central High School, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, found a few 
months ago that the sale of bonds was 
sagging. Only $80 worth were sold 
at the school during a week. So she 
went to her typewritter and ham- 
mered out a sizzler. After it appeared 
in the Echo, bond sales jumped to $250. 

Team competition between the Or- 
anges and the Blacks was promoted 
as a bond selling scheme by John 
Hohing, 17, editor of the Orange and 
Black at Central High School, Lona- 
coning, Maryland. In the first week 
of rivalry, $2,200 worth of bonds and 
stamps were sold. Then, wanting to 
do still more, the school paper 
thumped a Victory Book Campaign. 
Five hundred volumes poured in. 

When Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox called upon American school 
boys to build 500,000 model planes 
for use in training, the High School 
of Commerce, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, was one of the first to respond. 
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The Commerce Mercury led its editorial 
column with, “If you are one of 
those persons of high school age that 
has asked himself time and time again, 
‘What can I do to help my country?’ 
you need not ask this question any- 
more... make the building of these 
models a ‘must’ and devote time to it 
as you do to your homework.” 

Waste paper campaigns and metal 
salvage have been drummed up by 
the kid press all over the country. 
“Every scrap will slap a Jap,” is the 
way it was put in The Technician at 
Vocational and Technical High 
School, San Antonio, Texas. The East 
High Scroll of Des Moines, Iowa, used 
even more ingenuity. Joyously it an- 
nounced there were to be “as few 
written examinations as possible so 
as to conserve the paper for the vital 
use of war material.” Perhaps in San 
Antonio they call that slapping two 
Japs with the same scrap. 


In ENGLAND, military officials found 
it necessary to warn school news- 
papers against giving information to 
the enemy. Not that the kids were 
fifth columning. They were just over- 
zealous in printing the exploits of 
their alumni. America’s babes of the 
press were given the same warning 
last January. 

“Don’t tell where your alumni are 
stationed and what units they belong 
to. This might aid the enemy in 
learning troop dispositions,” young 
editors were told. 

Since then they’ve had no trouble 
minding their P’s and Q’s about that. 
It is not the battle of Europe or Asia 
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that gets these junior Greeleys into 
trouble; it’s the battle of the sexes, 

It seems too many want to be 
junior Winchells. 

At a private school in the Middle 
West last year, one faculty adviser 
was ousted by irate trustees because 
of this boy-and-girl problem—some- 
times called the “dynamite”’ of school 
papers. The adviser had permitted a 
questionnaire tabulation to appear in 
the paper, revealing what kind of 
girls the boys preferred. There were 
some pretty frank answers on the sub- 
ject of necking and petting. 

Every now and then keyhole news- 
hawks pop up with items that make 
fond parents blush and fume. “Your 
correspondent wonders what Johnny 
and Mary were doing in that parked 
car the other night,” is typical of the 
explosive variety. 

Alfred J. Freitas, 18-year-old co- 
editor of the Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, Centralite, gets around the sex 
angle by two practical rules. In his 
own words (1) “We don’t print any- 
thing we wouldn’t want our own 
mothers to see,” and (2) “We don’t 
use any boy-girl angle—the reason 
being that the girl may be going 
around with some other boy by the 
time the paper comes out.” 

Crusading (and where would the 
free press be without it?) plays a big 
part in school pressdom. If you want 
to meet a few two-fisted kid editors 
you might start with Robert Walker. 
He’s only 16, and is managing editor 
of the Boys High Tatler of Boys High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. Walker 
didn’t like the way the student gov- 
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ernment at his school was doing its 
job. So? So he started debates on the 
subject. Then, when this didn’t do 
the trick, he hammered out edito- 
rials so hot they would singe your eye- 
brows. Under his barrage, the stu- 
dent administration finally resigned, 
an election was held and a reorgan- 
ized student government took over. 
“We always have some pretty hot 
editorials that get the principal mad,” 
declares Irving Wolf, 17-year-old edi- 
tor of the Commercial News of Com- 
mercial High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. A crusader too, Wolf’s 
been campaigning for military train- 
ing at his high school. ‘‘We don’t have 
any military training and educators 
are backward on the subject. We’re 
giving them some hot editorials. So far 
all we’ve gotten is talk. But we want 
action—and we'll get it/”’ says he. 
About the shortest, snappiest cam- 
paign any of the young Greeleys 
thought up was the safety crusade of 
the Loudspeaker at Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Long Beach, California. 





Here it is: “Hi life, Hi powered car, 
Hi ball, Hi speed, Hi way crossing, 
Hi Saint Peter.” 

Today the mentor of the nation’s 
kid press is a lean, affable bachelor 
named Joseph M. Murphy. He is 
director of the Columbia Schofastic 
Press Association, Columbia Univer- 
sity, which for. 18 years has been . 
holding spring conventions: in New 
York. Anywhere from 2,500 to 3,000 
babes-of the press attend. 

When his association judges the 
1,450 member publications on their 
merits once a year, Murphy deducts 
points if the kids have been printing 
“canned news.” He wants them to 
scan publicity releases carefully, and 
do their own thinking and writing 
rather than publishing handouts. He 
also deducts points if they go over- 
board on the boy-girl stuff. 

“Some of the professional news- 
paper people think the kids are just 
playing,’’? Murphy remarks, ‘‘but 
sometimes I think I’d as soon trust 
the country to these kids.” 





Substitutes 


@Sweet potatoes can be made into a mucilage suited to stamps, 
envelopes and Scotch tape. 
@Bananas and soybeans are being converted into ashtrays, salt 
shakers, bookends and dishes. 
@Milk is now being used to make bright colored paints, a kind of 
wool good for men’s ties and women’s skirts, plastics for defense 
industries and several medicinal compounds, 
The fizzy part of soda pop is carried aboard most mobile army and 
navy units as a rapid-fire extinguisher of small blazes. 
“Artificial blood made from citrus fruits has been tried out suc- 
cessfully in mere than 25 hospitals. —Smpson M. Rirrer 
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Two of England’s most audacious fighlers—a 
“Commando” and a “ Paratroop”—swap stories 
by a London fireside, and the account is relayed to you 


We Dropped in on Hitler 


by STANLEY Burcu 


They sat facing each other by the fire, the 
22-year-old officer of parachute troops and 
the Commando, specimens of the newest, 
toughest and most audacious fighters in the 
British Army. The parachute soldier was 
lithe and lean, with the straight, cold gaze 
of a young man who had killed emotions, 
fear and nerves. On his right sleeve was a 
white parachute flanked by pate blue wings. 
The Commando was that rare human 
product, a man who harmonized steely 
physical fitness with highly-developed in- 
telligence. As they talked of their training 
and their experience of attacking the enemy, 
a picture of the men who will form Europe’ s 
second front emerged. The first story of a 
parachute raid—as told by one of the 
leaders—came out in that conversation, 
here reported without decoration .. . 


AID THE PARACHUTE man quietly, 

flicking fingers that had been 
trained to use an automatic pistol, a 
hand grenade and dagger: 
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“I always thought that killing a 
man would mean that I should think 
of it for years afterwards. But it 
doesn’t happen that way. You don’t 
think at all. I remember when we 
threw grenades at Boche machine- 
gunners. They burst in bits. We didn’t 
think of that, either. All I wondered 
afterwards was how many Germans I 
could chalk up on my gun-butt.” 

The Commando grinned at the lad 
whose job was to fall out of the dark 
sky. ““How does it feel to jump out?” 

“First time its marvelous. You 
don’t know what’s coming to you, 
and so you don’t worry. But the 
second time is worse. ... 

“Training is far easier than you 
could ever imagine. The secret is to 
go absolutely limp before you hit the 
deck. (We never say ‘land.’ Either 
‘hit the deck’ or ‘touch down.) If 
you relax completely, you can’t go 
wrong. I heard of one fellow who fell 
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from a plane a thousand feet up. 
He survived because he was uncon- 
scious when he hit the ground. 

“We are trained in the trick of 
making a limp landing by jumping 
off a 12-foot wall. We also do trapeze 
work, and cross-country and road 
work to develop the muscles to with- 
stand the shock of hitting land. Other- 
wise, parachute troops don’t go in for 
intensive muscular development.” 

“Come to the Commandos for 
that!” the other man broke in. “I 
answered a call for volunteers for 
‘special duties’-—I hadn’t even heard 
of the Commandos then—and when 
my crowd set up an Army record by 
marching 67 miles in 24 hours, I 
wondered what on earth I had vol- 
unteered for. I got some fun out of 
the thought that when I was 18, I 
had to pay a special premium on a 
life insurance policy because they said 
my heart was not too good. 

“The Commandos were planned 
not as a crowd of tough daredevils, 
but as a finely-organized, superbly- 
trained force of intelligent soldiers. 
Training falls into two main parts— 








duties designed for the super tough- 
ening, in both body and nerve, of 
men who are already unusually tough, 
and exercises in the carrying out of 
specific operations. 

“It has to be assumed that any 
Commando may be isolated without 
full equipment. So we are taught to 
fend for ourselves: to kill and prepare 
our own food in case of need; to use 
jiu-jitsu, and boxing and wrestling 
techniques so that we, with our bare 
hands, can tackle and silence a fully- 
armed sentry. 

“We are taught to use a wide range 
of weapons—the enemy’s and our 
own. (My favorite is the dagger— 
it’s silent!) There are other astonish- 
ing things we have to learn, from 
handling different kinds of boats to 
the driving of a railway engine in 
some cases, As a matter of routine, we 
have to march 40 miles, swim a long 
stretch with full arms and equipment, 
and wind up with a brisk hand-to- 
hand encounter. 

“One important part of the training 
is to learn to move silently and quick- 
ly. Before moving off on an exercise, 
we take out of our pockets every coin, 
every piece of paper, anything that 
might give a warning rattle or crackle. 
Then we jump up and down just to 
make sure. The one thing drummed 
into our heads over and over is ‘Don’t 
run the slightest unnecessary risk.’ 

“One queer stunt of ours is bowling 
with live bombs. Three Commandos, 
holding grenades, stand facing an 
officer at a distance of about 20 yards. 
On the command from him, they 
pull out the pin, and in turn bowl 
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the grenades towards the officer, who 
picks them up and pitches them away 
to explode harmlessly. The idea is to 
give us confidence in the timing mech- 
anism. It’s a‘ bit disturbing, at first. 
And it shows an odd sort of humor.” 

‘‘Humor’s a strong suit with our 
crowd, too,” said the parachute man. 
“What do you think we were told 
when they started rehearsing us for 
the raid on Bruneval? That it was 
going to be a demonstration for 
Churchill! But we knew we hadn’t 
been given live ammunition, or been 
taught German phrases just for the 
Prime Minister! 

“The phrases? Oh, things like Put 
up your hands; Throw down your arms; 
Put your hands on your helmet and Turn 
round. So we knew it must be a raid, 
and we thought we were the luckiest 
people alive. 

“We had had so much training that 
when the time came we never thought 
it could turn out badly. Then we’ve 
got terrific faith in the RAF... 
The detail of the instructions was 
extraordinary. There was even a scale 
model of Bruneval village, and every 
man’s job was mapped out to the inch. 

‘The first thing we knew was when 
the Boche started firing tracer at us. 
It seems to float up terribly slowly, 
as if it were never going to reach 
you—and then it rips past. We got 
scared when we saw the sea down 
below, but the pilot said, ‘O.K. 
There’s land a hundred yards on the 
right. You can’t see it yet.’ Jerry 
opened up with machine-guns, and 
our rear-gunner began shouting ex- 


citedly through the inter-com things 
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like ‘Just you watch me.’ 

*‘We watched the warning lights— 
they’re just like traffic lights, but 
without the amber! The red light 
came on for a second. That’s the sig- 
nal to get ready to jump. Sweat was 
streaming down our faces as we 
watched for the green. It flickered in 
15 seconds. It seemed like 10 years. 
We jumped. There was no hesitation. 

“The pilot operates the lights. He 
has to work out the speed of descent 
and drift, get your landing goal in 
his bombsights and tell you just the 
right minute to go. It’s just like 
bombing with human bombs. As far 
as I was concerned, there was only 
a sort of quick mental blackout. I 
didn’t notice what was happening 
while I dropped. You fall for two 
seconds, pull the cord, count 1-2-3-4-5 
and you are on the ground. Fifteen 
seconds is the maximum time you 
are in the air. 

**In two minutes’ time, 100 men are 
on the ground, ripping off their har- 
ness, running to the arms containers 
that have been dropped to collect the 
weapons—and ready to fight. One of 
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the difficulties of parachuting is that 
you can’t carry anything that will 
hurt you or interfere with you when 
you fall. Britain is the only country 
in the world to use the automatic 
parachute, which means you drop like 
a stone until you are 200 feet above 
ground, then release your parachute 
and touch down gently. 

“I felt like laughing. It was so 
simple. There we were — everyone 
chatting — and nothing happening. 
The Boche was taken entirely by sur- 
prise. A hundred men had landed on 
a field in France, and nobody both- 
ered about it. We formed up behind 
a hedge and split into sections, some 
going off to attack the beach defenses; 
others to the objective, the radio- 
location installation. Suddenly hell 
broke loose. The machine-guns started 
up. The Boche is good on machine- 
guns—he is accurate; he fires just the 
right bursts, and he conceals himself 
well. He’s fine when he’s behind a 
machine-gun, but he will just howl 
for surrender when you come to close 
quarters. 

“When we got up to them, the 
Boches cried, fell on their knees and 
yelled ‘Don’t shoot.’ They wanted to 
be taken prisoners. They weren’t at 
all the sort of Germans we had heard 
about. They were men of 35 to 40, 
the reservists, and yellow. They had 
had their fill of the Russian Front. 
We shouted down one dugout, ‘Come 
up, you bastards, or we’ll throw our 
grenades down.’ (We had an inter- 
preter.) They came up all right. 

“We raided the radio location post, 
and achieved our object. Then we 
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were taken off the beach by the Navy. 

“The prisoners were dazed by the 
speed of the whole thing. Once the 
heat of the fight had died down they 
were treated very well—and they were 
really surprised. The white bread, 
butter and jam which were given 
them, they bit at in small goes. Then 
they had rum and milk. The Vir- 
ginian cigarettes (Navy issue) as- 
tonished them; they chain-smoked 
them all the way over. One prisoner 
said, ‘It’s the first time I have been 
treated as a gentleman since I joined 
the army.’... 


*“‘Wuat pip we think of on the way 
back? Well, there was extreme satis- 
faction at the thought of a good leave, 
good food and a beer-up. Everybody 
was thoroughly seasick.” 

“We owe a lot to the Navy, too,” 
said the Commando. “Landings from 
the sea on enemy-occupied territory 


In his 5 “oat ‘hivien, Fleet: Street-man 
Stanley Burch claims half-London, half- | 
Norman blood, a half-London, haif- | 
American news-nose (he studies U.S. | 
publications avidly). Most of his 15 
years in the newsworld have been spent | 
| with London news-gathering agencies. | 
| He learned the journalistic ropes on the | 
now-defunct Central News, then was | 
| Night Chief Sub-Editor of the Press | 
| Association (Englands AP). He re- | 
| cently joined Reuters, Britain’s greatest 
news-agency, after working for various 
other news associations, including the 
one run by Edward Hulton, ‘Fleet | 
Street’s coming young man.” Burch 
told us, “The story and spell of Lon- | 
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don are the biggest passion of my life | 
| —next to that for news.” 
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mean the highest possible degree of 
collaboration with the sailors and the 
Air Force men. We use several types 
of flat-bottomed motor-driven boats 
for landing; they are carried on parent 
ships. The boats must go in at an 
exact point on the shore, whatever 
the state of the tide or weather—and 
that means endless practice. Every 
man in the crew must know how to 
operate the engine so that, even if 
only one is left, he can bring the boat 
safely away with the Commandos. 

** Absolutely nothing is left tochance. 
We make landings in daylight and 
darkness, with the fullest realism of 
detail. In a given number of seconds 
—and it’s very few—the Commandos 
must have landed and dispersed about 
their duties, so that the smoke-screen 
which the aircraft lay won’t have 
time to clear and expose us to enemy 
fire. Remember the ‘slight hitch’ in 
the Lofoten raid, when the Comman- 
dos landed at 8:31 instead of 8:30? 

**Rehearsals take place on a stretch 
of coast as similar as possible to the 
coast on which the actual raid is going 
to be made. The Commandos train 
with the same Navy men who areto 
carry them to and from the operation. 
“It’s a hectic sort of life. But it 
leaves ordinary soldiering stone cold. 
It’s a tremendously satisfying feel- 
ing, too, knowing we are trained and 
equipped for anything we can come 
up against. I think Churchill summed 
it up best when he said, ‘We don’t 
ask that the rules of the game should 
be modified. If anyone likes rough 
play we can play rough, too.’ I sup- 
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pose that goes for Paratreops, too.”’ 

“For pity’s sake don’t call us Para- 
troops. Everybody loathes the word. 
We are parachute troops. We are not 
even parachutists. We are soldiers who 
fight after landing by parachute.” 

“All right, have it your own way. 
There are people in our crowd who 
don’t like being called Commandos. 
Strictly speaking, the word ‘Com- 
mando’ is wrong when it’s applied to 
the individual soldier. It means ‘a 
body of troops,’ and it was used in 
that sense in the Boer War. But ’'m 
afraid ‘He’s a Commando’ has come 
to stay. And you had better get used 
to being called a Paratroop. I sup- 
pose the ladies make a hero of you 
when they see your arm badge?” 

“Do they, hell! They take us for 
parachute packers. But parachuting 
is a grand game, and there’s a great 
future to it. I think that in a few years 
Clipper passengers will parachute 
down at New York. Their luggage? 
Oh, that will follow in special con- 
tainers, also dropped by parachute. 
People will regard parachuting as we 
regard flying today; now they look on 
it much as we thought of flying a 
quarter of a century ago.... 

**Now come and have a Parachute 
Special. Recipe—one part whiskey, 
one of brandy, one of gin, and a dash 
of lemon. We invented it in the mess 
one night. We were arguing over 
what cocktails we wanted, and some- 
body suggested a bit of everything. 
That’s how the Parachute Special 
was born. You don’t drink it for the 
flavor, but for the effect. It’s grand.” 
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These well-authenticated tales from the world 


Tse wclbauDenialed tal fom te word UE 


of dreams raise the question, “‘Which is reality?” 


e e e The following has been in- 
vestigated and considered valid by 
the contributor, an author and psy- 
chical researcher. 

In 1865, five-year-old Max Hoff- 
mann, now living in Clinton, Iowa, 
was stricken with cholera. After a 
short illness, he died and was buried. 
The next night Mrs. Hoffman 
dreamed that Max was still alive and 
was struggling to escape from his 
coffin. She saw that he had twisted his 
hand under his right cheek. 

The next dayshe asked her husband 
to dig up Max’s body. He refused. 
However, the same vivid dream was 
repeated the following night, and 
this time Hoffman agreed to examine 
his son’s body. 

When the coffin was opened, the 
child’s right cheek bore the mark of 
five fingers, as if he had moved his 
hand. As the body showed no signs 
of decomposition, a physician at- 
tempted to revive the boy. Life soon 
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returned, and within a few days the 
child entirely recovered. 

Hoffman is now 82, and his most 
prized possessions are the metal han- 
dies of the coffin in which he would 
have been entombed, except for a 


dream. —From Sylvan Muldoon, 
Darlington, Wisconsin. 
e « e Death came quickly and 


unceremoniously on January 19, 1941, 
to Charles Maddux, 58-year-old 
rancher, when his light car was re- 
duced to twisted junk by a heavily 
laden truck and trailer. 

Two days later, Maddux’s mailbox, 
which was located on a rural road a 
quarter of a mile from his home, was 
opened. Apparently Maddux had not 
collected his mail on the day of his 
death, for his box contained a letter 
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from his mother. A check with the 
local postal authorities established 
that the letter had been placed in the 
box on the same day that Maddux 
was killed. 

The letter*had been mailed in Long 
Beach, California, where his mother 
lived. Long Beach is 150 odd miles 
from the spot where Maddux was 
killed. The letter was postmarked 
January 17, or two days before Maddux’s 
accident. 

In the letter Mrs. Maddux wrote 
that the night before, she had dreamed 
her son’s car had been struck by a 
truck and trailer, and that his dead 
body was lying beside the wreckage. 
She described the spot near Maddux’s 
home where the dream wreck took 
place. It was the exact spot where 


dd died. —From R. F. Kreiser, 
— Bakersfield, California. 





= 


e e e One of the greatest stories 
in the English language was the result 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ability to 
dream plots intentionally. When Stev- 
enson was stumped by a story which 
wouldn’t quite jell, he would com- 
mand his subconscious mind to dream 
a plot. Then in his sleep he would step 
aside, and, as a spectator at a play, 
watch the story as it unfolded, never 
knowing how it would end. 

Once Stevenson produced a short 
story, “The Travelling Companion,” 
based on the theme of dual person- 
ality. It was promptly rejected, the 
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editor saying, “Although it is the 
work of a genius, its plot is weak.” 
Stevenson immediately called upon 
his dream mind for aid. 

In his sleep that night he observed 
a strange drama. The chief character 
was a doctor named Hyde who tried 
an interesting experiment . . . and 
so, as thedreaming Stevenson watched, 
there slowly unfolded a plot which 
neither the editor nor the world has 


rejected. 


e e e Into the peaceful sleep of 
Robert G. Hill, came a fantastic and 
startling dream. He saw a small air- 
plane crash into the roof of his home. 
To his horror he knew that his sister, 
who slept on the upper floor, was hurt. 

The following day he recounted the 
dream to his sister. They speculated 
as to its possible cause, finally laying 
the blame on an indigestible dinner. 

A few nights later a privately owned 
plane blundered out of a fog and 
crashed into the Hill residence. Hill’s 
sister was asleep in her room. Her 
arm was broken in the accident. 
Unbelievable as the story is, both Hill 
and his sister have given written veri- 


fication of its truth. 
—From Robert G. Hill, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘Your 
Other Life.’ A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address 
“Your Other Life,” Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Although they cannot be returned, all con- 
tributions will be given careful consideration. 
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What will India do if the Japs and Nazis cross her 
borders? A world-famous scholar seeks the answer 
in the personalities of his country’s leaders 
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Six Men of India 


by SHRIDHARANI 


TS UNITED NATIONS have been 
watching India closely ever since 
the Cripps mission failed. Will the 
Indian people resist the Japanese 
nevertheless? And what about Hitler 
if he comes knocking at India’s 
eastern gates? 

A part of the answer is clear. There 
will be some resistance in India. The 
Indian army under the British Com- 
mand will resist the invaders, and so 
will many civilians and leaders. 

But what about the rest of the In- 
dian people? How thorough and en- 
thusiastic will be their response? That 
is the problematic part of the answer, 
and the best clues we have are India’s 
men of the hour—their loyalties and 
backgrounds, policies and programs. 


Voice of India 


Gandhi is still the voice of India, 
and that voice has called upon the 
people to resist the invaders, but 
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non-violently. 

Since Buddha, 
no Indian has 
moved the hearts 
of his countrymen 
so deeply as Gan- 
dhi. And also like 
Buddha, Gandhi 
has become di- 
vine to the masses of India who be- 
lieve that God incarnates Himself 
whenever He sees fit, in order to pro- 
tect His good children. 

Yet Gandhi’s real strength does not 
lie in the mere fact that he inspires 
millions of people to receive him as 
a Messiah. The fact that he has the 
humility and courage to reject the 
halo establishes him as a truly great 
man. One incident which I witnessed 
may help to explain why Gandhi 
means even to us modern Indians as 
much as he does: 

In June, 1930, Gandhi and his 
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small band of civil-resisters were 
camping in a tiny village in the Bom- 
bay Province. One morning a group 
of villagers came to Gandhi’s hut 
bearing fruits and flowers and bags 
of money. They placed the offerings 
reverently at his feet. 

“Our village well—” faltered the 
spokesman of the delegation in an- 
swer to Gandhi’s penetrating glance, 
“our village well was without water 
for these many years. Your sanctifying 
footprints touched our soil yesterday, 
and lo, today the well is full of water. 
We pray to Thee—” 

“You are fools!’ was Gandhi’s 
caustic interruption. “‘Beyond a 
doubt, it was an accident. I have no 
more influence with God than you 
have.” Then the severe expression 
on Gandhi's face gave way to a father- 
ly smile. With homely analogies, he 
began to explain away the mystery 
for them. 

“Suppose a crow sits on a palm 
tree at the moment when the tree 
falls to the ground! Would you think 
that the weight of the bird caused 
the tree’s uprooting? Go back,” com- 
manded the tiny man on a palm-leaf 
mattress, “and instead of thinking 
about. such silly accidents, utilize 
your time in spinning and weaving 
to clothe Mother India!” 


Logical Successor 
It is hard for any single individual, 
however able, to take the place of 
the aging Mahatma. In consequence, 
the work of this medieval genius will 
be carried on by a group of men 
among whom, by an irony of fate, 
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Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru, the most mod- 
ern of modern In- 
dians, is the out- 
standing figure. 
In fact, Gandhi 
has already des- 
ignated Nehru as 
his ‘‘successor.”’ 
And Nehru declared a personal war 
against fascism long before the present 
hostilities started. 

Handsome Jawaharlal Nehru, now 
53, has spent over nine years of his 
life in British jails on nine different 
occasions. But it is necessary to know 
Nehru’s family background in order 
fully to appreciate his suffering and 
sacrifice. For two centuries, the Nehru 
family has possessed great wealth and 
prestige. A Mogul emperor had 
created them landlords. Jawaharlal’s 
father was the outstanding lawyer of 
his day. His position in the nationalist 
movement was second only to 
Gandhi’s. But this did not bind him 
to the Mahatma’s simple life. On 
the contrary, Anand Bhavan, the 
Nehrus’ Allahabad residence, is more 
magnificent than that of many a 
Maharajah. 

At 16, Nehru went to England 
and entered Harrow and later went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Eventually he joined the Inner 
Temple and was called to the bar in 
1912. But upon his return to India, 
young Nehru plunged headlong into 
the Gandhi movement, and thus was 
formed the Indian trinity: Nehru 
father and Nehru son and Gandhi, 
the holy unexplainable. 





Nehru 
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For the past 25 years, Nehru and 
Gandhi have displayed almost a 
father-son relationship. And that is 
the most puzzling single fact of Indian 
politics; they are so unlike each other 
as to appear incompatible. Gandhi 
is the champion of medieval and 
agrarian culture; Nehru is a mod- 
ernist and works for the industrializa- 
tion of India. Non-violence is a re- 
ligion with Gandhi, while with Nehru 
it is mere policy. Nehru objects to 
Gandhi’s mixing religion and mysti- 
cism with politics. The younger man 
is also the first outstanding Indian 
internationalist. 

Nehru’s friendship with Chiang 
Kai-shek is pregnant with the promise 
of a reborn Asia. He is the man to 
watch—perhaps as the first president 
of the United States of India. 


One-man Tammany 


It would be wrong to assume that 
the political strength of men like 
Gandhi and Nehru is based solely 
upon their personal appeal. The pow- 
erful Congress party is behind them 
—and behind the party is a political 
boss named Patel. He is the one- 
man Tammany of India. 

Sardar Patel was born in 1876, of 
the caste of Patidars, the farmers of 
Gujarat. Al- 
though he toois a 
Barrister-at-Law 
with Inner Tem- 
ple trimmings, he 
is fond of saying: 
“My only culture 
is agriculture.” A 
significant atti- 
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The best in two distinct civilizations 
has produced Krishnalal Shridharani, 
student of India and America. India 
knew him as a poet, dramatist, author 
of widely popular books. Unlike most 
people who have enough trouble ex- 
pressing themselves in one language, 
he’s completely at home in two. His 
books in English, War without Violence 
and My India, My America, have been 
tumultuously applauded. 











tude, for India is a country of farmers, 
and Patel can speak their language 
and understand their problems. He is 
heavy-set and his impressive and mas- 
sive head stoops with obstinacy. 

The most powerful man of India 
is also the most unpopular Indian 
leader. He is Gandhi’s No-man, and 
also the Congress party’s hatchet- 
man. While others might desire and 
even inspire a purge, there is no 
doubt that often Patel does some 
purging on his own. 

Another important fact about Patel 
is that he is the head of the right or 
the conservative wing of the Congress 
party while Nehru leads the left or 
the radical faction, with Gandhi in 
the middle. Naturally Patel is not as 
eager to support Russia as Nehru is. 


Home Town Boy 


In sharp contrast to these demo- 
cratic leaders who have pledged them- 
selves to resist German or Japanese 
aggression, stands the turbulent figure 
of Bose, one-time president of the 
Congress party. Subhash Chandra 
Bose is reported to be outside of 
India and shuttling between Berlin 
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and Tokyo. Al- 
though recently 
he was reported 
to have died in an 
airplane crash, 
the next day he 
broadcast a de- 
nial to India in 
which he taunt- 
ed: “My friends will recognize my 
voice.” 

Several times a week, Bose’s voice 
is played from a Bangkok radio station 
in which an appeal is made to his 
followers to overthrow British rule 
and to cooperate with the Axis pow- 
ers, especially with Japan. And yet it 
would be a military mistake of the 
first magnitude to ignore him as an 
Indian fascist or a fifth-columnist. 
In India he has the reputation of a 
great patriot, with a record of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice hardly surpassed by 
any other in the cause of Indian free- 
dom. 

It was for this reason that Gandhi, 
upon receipt of news of Bose’s 
falsely-reported death, wired to his 
mother: “Your loss is India’s loss.” 
Yet Gandhi is a democrat, a long 
opponent to Bose’s policies, and one 
who believes that Bose has taken 
a wrong course. 

Bose’s following is strongest in Ben- 
gal, where he is regarded as the home- 
town boy who made good. And Ben- 
gal is India’s most crucial province 
now that Burma is overrun. Coming 
months, moreover, are bound to offer 
some new inducements to India’s 
masses to weigh between Nehru, who 
believes in cooperation with the Allies, 





Bose 
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and Bose, who advocates alliance 
with the Axis partners. Enlightened 
action now on the part of the British 
with respect to Indian freedom will 
strengthen Nehru’s hands. Stubborn 
inaction in this direction will strength- 
en Bose’s hands. 


Miracle Man 

As Bengal, the province of Bose, 
would be the first battlefield in an 
invasion from the eastern or the 
Japanese side, so would the North- 
west Frontier Province, the home of 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, be the 
first step in Hitlerian invasion from 
the west. In that event, much will 
depend upon what the Khan chooses 
to do. 

Abdul Gaffar Khan, leader of the 
brave Pathans of the northwest, is a 
powerful Moslem who, with other 
Moslem leaders, has brought to the 
Congress an overwhelming majority 
of his people. 

This man Khan is a miracle of 
modern India. He is better known 
as “the Frontier Gandhi” because of 
his devotion to the Hindu saint as 
well as for his belief in the power 
of non-violence. And yet it is hard 
to find two persons more unlike. 
Gandhi is a Hindu who abhors meat 
and comes from 
a caste which is 
notorious for its 
passivity. The 
Khan is a Mo- 
hammedan meat- 
eater and comes 
from a nomad 
tribe which is 











famous for its reckless bravery and 
unruliness. The Frontier Gandhi 
seems almost twice as tall as the 
Mahatma. While Gandhi weighs 90 
pounds, the Frontier Gandhi tips the 
scale at 220. But both Gandhi and 
the Frontier Gandhi are opposed to 
fascism in any shape or form. And 
the Khan, moreover, is an admirer 
of the Russian experiment. 


Minority Leader 


Another Moslem leader who must 
be watched is M. A. Jinnah, president 
of the Moslem League. He is not on 
friendly terms with any of the leaders 
described above, and he is an op- 
ponent of the Congress party. Jin- 
nah believes in the partition of India 
into a Hindu India and a Moslem 
India, but he lacks support from his 
own people as his party does not 
represent more than one-fourth of the 
Moslem minority in India. 

This 60-year-old intellectual is tall 
and lean. His eyes sparkle with 
shrewdness. He is very particular 
about his clothes, and wears them 


well. He is asser- 
tive and opinion- 
ated, and his lan- 
guage is challeng- 
ing and yet en- 
gaging. He is a 
lawyer of the type 
who delights in 
confounding the 
opposing lawyer and who takes great 
pleasure in outwitting the judge. 

He has little to say about the world 
conflict as he is too deep in his 
quarrel with the Hindus. But a great 
deal will depend upon whether Jin- 
nah will allow a lineup of national 
unity in India against the common 
enemy. 





Jinnah 


— Suggestions for further reading: 


MY INDIA, MY AMERICA 


by Krishnalal Shridharani $3.75 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New York 


WAR WITHOUT VIOLENCE 
by Krishnalal Shridharani $2.50 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 


TOWARD FREEDOM 


by Jawaharlal Nehru $4.00 
The John Day Company, New York 


Ant Surgeons 


| Baul, a species of large ants performs the surgical job of sutur- 
ing wounds, according to the renowned traveler-physician, 
Dr. F. C. E. Knight. These ants are used in doctoring wounded 


combatants in cockfights. 


When a badly slashed rooster returns from a fight, the natives 
subject him to the following treatment: they hold an ant by its 
middle and make it bite the wound so that each mandible embeds 
itself in one lip of the wound. Then the ant is cut in two, its man- 
dibles being left to clamp the edges of the wound together. Inci- 
dentally, the Balinese have no knowledge of how to stitch up human 


wounds. 
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Polfolio of Poronalilies ) 


Our Martial Crystal Gazers 


2 g bes GENTLEMEN whose portraits follow 

have one thing in common. At least 
once since September, 1939, they have had 
angry letters beginning: “And since when 
did you become a military expert?” 

A hard life, the expert’s. After running 
through his daily quota of a few dozen 
letters in which he’s accused of being (a) 
a paid Nazi agent, (b) a member of the 
Comintern, (c) a dirty rat, (d) a pessimistic 
howler or (e) an illiterate chump, our ex- 
pert has to go through thousands of words 
of war news. Then he must bat out a col- 
umn interpreting and analyzing the day’s 
military events. Or, on devil-may-care days, 
some have been known to sit down and 
make a few rash prophecies of martial 
events to come. But essentially their job is 
“ one of interpreting the military communi- 
ques to the average reader. 

Most of the experts have good sources of 
information inside Army and Navy circles. 
Of course they can’t quote their sources, 
but the dope does come in handy as back- 
ground for their columns. 

Collectively our experts don’t rate too 
highly as prophets. They over-rated Po- 
. land’s powers of resistance, the French 

“Army, Germany’s Luftwaffe. Most of them 
sadly underestimated the RAF, Russian 
<— strategy and resistance, and above all— 
the Japs. But as interpreters and analysts 

they have earned their keep in the press. 
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DeWitt Mackenzie 


DeWitt Mackenzie is a tall, heavily 
built, graying ex-Vermonter. He 
writes ““The War Today,” a commen- 
tary that goes to nearly 900 AP mem- 
ber newspapers. With no alarums and 
few prophecies, it undertakes to an- 
alyze “the real meaning of military 
events.” Mackenzie is proudest of 
the fact that even after 1939 he in- 
sisted that Russia and Germany 
would come to grips. 

Beginning with World War I, Mac- 
kenzie spent more than 20 years 
abroad for AP. He had also found 
time, during one of the worst bom- 
bardments of World War I, to type a 
bang-bang melodrama called The Girl 
in the Mask which made a big hit in 
England later. 

In 1933 he returned to the U.S. to 
become chief of AP’s foreign service. 
He began writing his column in 1937. 

The son of a Methodist minister, 
Mackenzie was, before AP, farmhand, 
teacher, mill hand and salesman. Oh 
yes, he worked his way through col- 
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Maj. George Fielding Eliot 
Major George Fielding Eliot was born 
in Brooklyn 48 years ago. His parents 
migrated to Australia and Eliot was 
educated at the University of Mel- 
bourne. He saw action on the Western 
Front during the last war. 

Returning to his native land, he 
took up accounting in the Middle 
West but came to New York in 1928 
and settled down to serious military 
writing. The Major’s title, inciden- 
tally, is a courtesy relic of his eight 
years in the Military Intelligence. 

His regular column in the New 
York Herald Tribune is widely syndi- 
cated and even more widely quoted. 
Eliot is believed to have the best in- 
side sources of any of the experts, but 
that didn’t prevent him from pre- 
dicting that the Polish Army would 
make an effective stand against the 
Nazis. Also on the debit side is an 
article in which he declared “Jap- 
anese attack upon Hawaii is a stra- 
tegical impossibility.” 

On the credit side: foreseeing strong 
Russian resistance; pointing out in 
1938 that a private’s salary would be 
doubled in a few years. 
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Rear Admirai Yates Stirling, Jr. 


The Admiral rates membership in the 
“T-left-Hearst” club. He left in pro- 
test to the publisher’s isolationism. 
Today the Admiral’s twice-a-week 
column, interpreting naval affairs, 
goes to hundreds of United Press 
papers, is used by some 600 radio 
stations and is occasionally pirated by 
foreign broadcasters. He also cables 
an article a week for the London 
Daily Mail. 

The Stirlings are strictly Navy 
people. Stirling, Sr. was an Admiral, 
too. Today, young Yates Stirling, ITI, 
is a Lieutenant Commander and 
another son is a naval ensign. 

Naval analyst Stirling saw active 


service in the Navy for more than 45 
years, at one time serving as Flag 
Lieutenant with his father when the 
latter was Commander-in-Chief of 
the Asiatic Fleet during the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Long before Pearl Harbor expert- 
Admiral Stirling—he retired in 1936 
—saw that war with Japan was in- 
evitable but at the same time he was 
one of the very few who didn’t under- 
estimate Japan’s striking power. He 
believes we’re in for a five-year war 
with Japan and says so in his many 
lectures all over the country. And he 
still feels that air power is merely 
auxiliary to battleships. 
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Major Alexander P. de Se 


“Sascha” de Seversky’s life story would 
make a terrific motion-picture sce- 
nario. It includes a fascinating child- 
hood in Czarist Russia with an aviator 
Papa; thrilling World War air battles; 
invention of the first automatic bomb 
sight; naturalization as an American 
citizen; marriage to an attractive 
aviatrix; outstanding American avia- 
tion achievement for which he re- 
ceived the Harmon trophy from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

At 48—curly-haired, soft spoken, 
(with a slight accent)—Major de Sev- 
ersky is probably the least popular 
man in certain high circles in the War 
and Navy Departments. The incredi- 
ble sale of his book, Victory through Air 
Power, isn’t making him any more 
popular with those who moan at the 
thought of a separate air force. 

De Seversky does his military expert- 
ing for the United Press. His accurate 
prophecies put him well ahead of the 
other experts. When every expert 
said an invasion of Britain was cer- 
tain, de Seversky was the only one to 
point out that as long as England 
held her aerial control over the Chan- 
nel there would be no invasion. 
Eight months in advance, he pre- 
dicted an air-borne invasion of Crete. 
He was one of few to prophesy that 
the Soviet Air Force would give a 
very good account of itself. 

And as if these wonders of pre- 
science aren’t enough, Major de Sev- 
ersky is also reliably rated as one of 
New York’s 10 most glamorous men, 
¥See CORONET, June, °41, p. 18. 
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Fleteher Pratt 


Having a brother in the Navy is the 
nearest 46-year-old Fletcher Pratt 
ever came to that service. Yet he is 
the author of one of the best all- 
around histories of the American 
Navy. The possessor of a keen sense 
of humor, the author of several de- 
lightful novels, Pratt also has the 
unique distinction of being the only 
military expert who was fired by a 
publisher for being “too gloomy.” 

Pratt, who had been free-lancing 
successfully for 17 years, wasn’t upset. 
Twenty other papers throughout the 
country still carry his daily column 
on the war; dozens more get a special 
weekly column. He is also a military 
“consultant” for Time magazine, 
checking and okaying staff-written 
war copy. 

Pratt has written more books than 
any of the other experts. He also is 
the inventor of an exciting but com- 
plicated Naval War Game. 

His prophecies: it will be a long 
war. The Japs will outlast the Nazis. 
The British Empire is finished—win, 


lose or draw. 
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Al Williams 3 
Al Williams’ United -Bres¥ 
are judged best when 
specialty—war aviation. Ho, 





wonder, for he is a famous speg@pand= ~~ 


precision flyer. 

Baseball was the first love of this 
sandy-haired, blue-eyed six-footer. 
After college he pitched for John 





McGraw’s Giants for two years, leav- 25... ~~” 


ing to enlist as a flying cadet in the 
Navy air service when we got into 
World War I. While in the Navy he 
set the world’s air speed record in 
1923—some 266 miles an hour. It 
stood as the American mark for 
eight years. 

He studied law while on active 
duty in Washington and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. In 1936 
and 1938—no longer in the Navy— 
he toured Europe. to study foreign 
fighting aircraft. Like Lindbergh, he 
was allowed to fly many machines 
kept secret from most observers, in- 
cluding the new Messerschmitts. When 
the war broke out, Williams went 
overboard on Axis airpower, pro- 
claimed that Britain could never 
equa] it. 

Balancing this, though, are his 
pointing out in 1940 that the Philip- 
pines and Singapore could not be de- 
fended and that we would go to war 
with Japan. 

Besides his daily column he also 
has a full-time job as manager of 
aviation sales for a large oil corpora- 
tion with offices in Pittsburgh. Every 
week end he flies his fast pursuit 
plane to New York where he does 
aviation research, writes—or just rests. 
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Hanson W. Baldwin 


The barbed witticisms that the staff 
of the New York Times inevitably 
direct at the paper’s “Military and 
Naval Correspondent” have a pecul- 
iar longevity all of their own. Day 
in, day out Hanson W. Baldwin, a 
tall, lean 39-year-old Annapolis grad- 
uate, must endure these greetings: 
“On the other Hand-son Baldwin” 
and “Hey, I thought you said the 
Russians couldn’t fight.” 

Baldwin admits that he underesti- 
mated Soviet strength, blames it in 
part on the Russian passion for se- 
crecy regarding military information. 
Air power enthusiasts think Baldwin 
is too Navy-minded. 

His total word output is the envy 
of most of his fellow experts. Besides 
his regular analyses and commen- 
taries on the course of the war, he 
also writes articles for the Sunday 
Times magazine, editorials and book 
reviews. Then in his spare time he 
does pieces for leading magazines, 
books for major publishers, lectures 
for large gatherings. Total earnings 
from military experting make him 


one of the highest-incomed of the 
military propheteers. 

He has two assistants, is married, 
has two daughters, and owns a home 
in the suburbs. 

In 1928 he resigned a lieutenancy 
in the Navy and started in as a $20 
a week cub on the Baltimore Sun 
where his father was chief editorial 
writer. He came to the Times in 1929. 

From his voluminous mail he gath- 
ers these conclusions: 

Most Americans believe what they 
want. to believe, regardless of ex- 
perts. And, you cannot please all of 
the people all of the time. 
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6 fon poor of the Mounted cabin 
slammed open and the Keewatin’ 
blizzard blew an ice-sheathed figure 
inside. From near the fireplace came 
a glad cry, “Dave!”—and a rush to- 
ward him. 

Dave growled, ‘‘Wait!’’ as he 
scrambled out of his iron-hard cari- 
boos. “Don’t waste that on this ar- 
mor.” He hung his netsik and huduluks 
behind the stove, then turned and 
caught his wife to him 

He had been gone from the little 
sub-Arctic post for five hard days and 
nights—visiting Indian bands in their 
winter camps and then rushing north- 
west on the Blizzard-Lair job. The 
peace and warmth of his own cabin 
felt more than good to him. 

And Esther’s warm greeting was 





with a heavy heart. 

Esther stood tiptoe for his kiss, 
scolding him, “You shouldn’t ever 
have come back through a storm this 
dangerous.” Yet she plainly was proud 
that he had come forty blizzard miles 
to keep the tryst of their anniversary. 

“How are things on Blizzard-Lair, 
Dave?” 

“Everybody’s doing fine.” 

“What is it?” 

“Why, it’s a baby.” 

“Of course! I mean, is it a——” 

“Of course nothing!’ Dave grunted. 
“Where that pair of young cheechaka 
idiots are concerned, I don’t take any- 
thing for granted. But it’s a baby and 
a girl baby. I sent to Lac L’Outre for 
Mary Candilefish and putherincharge. 
I'd no more leave a new-born baby 
in their—” 

He saw the hurt in Esther’s eyes 
and checked himself. After all, Cliff 
was her young brother. She was bit- 
terly ashamed of Cliff’s reckless ways, 
but she had a sister’s loyalty. 

Dave shuddered at the disaster 
which would surely have visited that 
cabin on Blizzard-Lair if he had not 
got there in time. Not a single ar- 
rangement had Cliff Paxton made for 
Louise Ann, For that matter, Louise 
Ann herself had not done a stitch of 
preparing. All their lives both of them 
had been looked after, exactly as he 
himself had been pulling them out of 
trouble ever since they came to Bliz- 
zard-Lair last fall to take over the 
government weather station. In a very 
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real sense they were charity cases. 

It made Dave sad to think that the 
tiny girl-child he had helped bring 
into the world would be reared hap- 
hazardly, unless some charitable per- 
son lent a hand. 5 

Esther went to take the kettle of — 
rabbit from the stove, As Dave picked 
up his wilting cariboos and hung 
them on the wall hook, he noticed 
that in going away on the patrol five 
days ago he had left the radio discon- 
nected, the batteries charging. ; 

“Esther,” he said, “‘you missed out ~ 
on some big excitement that busted 
loose in Manitoba.” 

“What?” 

Dave told her the story as he had 
heard it on Cliff’s radio. At a prison 
camp near Winnipeg four German ~ 
flyers had got away, stolen a plane~ 
and disappeared. It was learned that 
they had laid plans to escape by way 
of Alaska to Japan; but their route 
and whereabouts were total mystery 
—they just seemed to have vanished 
into the white reaches of the North. 
They were expected to rob some lonely 
post of gas and winter equipment, 

“The hunt for ’em,” Dave added, 
“has been concentrated over west, 
along the Athabasca and Slave; and 


most people believe they're already 


across the Arctic Rockies. But I don’t 


see it that way. I just don’t think —~| 


they’d try to fly a route that’s got 
seven big posts along it, or fly during 
clear weather. My guess is that they 
hid out in the God’s Lake region till — 
the weather got thick, which was only — 
yesterday, and then. started down 
north across this Suleena country, — 
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Esther was chide 4 lace oth and 
“two candles on the table. “I hope 
you're wrong, Dave.” 

“I hope to sin I’m right!” Dave 
grunted. For almost three years a 
great war had been raging, and he 
had not so much as smelled the pow- 
der of it. While his former Mounted 
‘comrades were writing him from To- 
bruk, Singapore and embattled Lon- 
don, he had been plugging away at 
routine work, five men’s work, in 
isolated Suleena. On his long trek 
home from Blizzard-Lair he had im- 
agined himself raqueting into Fort 
Valiance with those four Luftwaffe 
pilots as his prisoners, and even the 
daydream had made him feel better, 
after all the months of dull routine. 





























Makino sure that Esther was not 
looking, he stepped over to the radio 
and pulled from his blouse a small 
paqueton of furs—a neckpiece, hood 
and muff of dark Keewatin otter. 
Weeks ago he had selected the raw 
pelts from an Indian’s tuck, and given 
them to Mary Candlefish’s mother; 
and she had fashioned them into a 
masterpiece, as only an old Chipe- 
wyan woman knows how. Soft and 
warm, they gleamed richly in the 
candleglow—a queen’s envy in furs. 
_ But when Dave opened the unused 
drawer of the radio cabinet, he saw 
that somebody else had thought of it 
as a hiding place. There beneath his 
eyes lay a pair of binoculars, big Foth 
X-10's, Long-range artillery glasses, 
- they were the sort he had dreamed of 
owning some day. They’d save him 









“‘there’s why Esther tailed out that - 
little fur-path of her own last fall! 

Realizing that the drawer was no 
place to hide his furs, he stuck them 
back into his blouse temporarily, and 
sauntered over to the table. The bi- 
noculars meaut that no lasting dam- 
age had been done to their marriage 
—yet; but he knew that next year at 
this time, if these clashes continued, 
Esther would not tail out on any fur- 
path to get him a present. 

He asked her, “‘What’s the candles 
and fancy cloth for?” : 

Esther swung around reproachfully. 
“Why, Dave! Don’t you know this is 
our wedding anniversary?” 

“Oh, is it?” Dave said. “Hadn’t 
thought about it.” He folded his arms 
over the suspicious-looking bulge in 
his blouse. “But why are you jump- 
ing the gun? This is Tuesday th 
fifth.” 

“David Liard, this is Wednesday 
the sixth.” 

Dave glanced at the calendar, where 
Esther kept the days crossed off with 
a blue crayon; and he swallowed his 
argument. Getting his days mixed up 
on long patrols in the mid-winter 
gloom, was an old failing of his. 

“If you’re right,” he said, “then 
my fortnightly orders will be coming 
through on the radio at—” 

He glanced at the alarm clock above 
the stove, and swore. Whirling to the 
radio, he tore off the wind-charger 
connections and hooked up the set. 

Out of the hum Inspector Farroll’s 
voice emerged, from Fort Valiance, a 
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the words came to Dave distinctly. A 
great relief spread over his face; the 
O-C was talking to him. 

*. . . Leave on this trip instantly, 
Corporal Liard. Give it precedence 
over anything you may be doing. I’m 
entrusting it entirely to you.” 

Dave stiffened, listening. Evidently 
something critical had come up, in 
his territory, and word of it had got 
out to Valiance before he himself had 
heard. It was seldom this happened, 
his own little “intelligence” network 
was too alert. But sometimes it did 
happen. 

He waited, expecting Farroll to 
give him the details of this special or- 
der. But when the officer spoke again, 
he was addressing Sergeant Yarbrooke 
at Weir Forchette, a hundred miles 
southwest. As Dave listened, a chill 

jigged through him. There weren’t 
going to be any details. He’d missed 
his fortnightly instructions—all but 


_ the bob-tailed end. It was sheer luck 





’ make him get his sender unit to work- 








he’d even heard that much. 


at Esther, thinking, ° ‘Something hi 
pened, over this way, bu 
The four Luftwaffe pilots, consi 
in his territory, who would kill any= 
body they met in order to keep their 
whereabouts unknown; or an out- 
break of flu among his Smokies, his ~ 
dusky people of the tundra edge—one — 
of those two guesses was probably the 
explanation of this. 

Esther saw where he was looking— 
at his cariboos on the wall. “Davel 
You're not going out in this storm!” 

Dave said doggedly: “I’ve got to, 
Esther. Before I can carry out that 
order, I’ve got to know what it was; — 
and that means I'll have to find spme- 
body who heard it. Weir Forchette is 
too far, and I can’t be sure that any 
of these Suleena trappers were listen- 
ing. Cliff usually listens to Police 
business. If he didn’t hear this, PU 






















ing and contact Valiance two-way, 

















So, I go back to Blizzard-Lair.” 
He took out the furs and laid them 
on the table. “A little present,” he 
_ gaid lamely. “Was for our anniver- 

sary, Esther.” ‘i 

The presentation fell flat. Esther 
_ looked at the furs, stroked them, but 
the howl of the blizzard outside filled 
her with dread and foreboding. 

As Dave put on his cariboos, he 
thought: “If I hadn’t been over on 
Blizzard-Lair, I wouldn’t have got 
my days mixed up and missed that 
order. I'd have been here.” Once 
more he was paying for Cliff’s happy- 
go-lucky ways. This time, with a 
' - He made up his mind that he was 
done with those two on Blizzard-Lair. 
Better to risk one big quarrei with 
Esther, however bad it was, than to 
let this harm go on day after day. 





























Over tue first ten storm-blasted 
miles of his trip, the broad frozen 
Suleena leaned a little to the east; 
and by hugging the west shore Dave 
had fair shelter and level going. But 
then the river swung back due north; 
he came into the full fury of the lash- 
like wind, woolly with snow; and for 
the first time he realized that he was 
in a fight where he could lose his life. 
The blasts wrapped him in whirling 
spume that sucked at his breath. The 
boiling hummocks of snow were like 
- soft yielding sand. Because of his tired- 
ness, his body heat was low; the 
savage cold got at him, and he felt 

_ ‘warning twinges in his legs and hips. 
At his.rest stops he whittled shav- 
ings of jerky and back-fat, and chewed 






a spur of Laurentian gray-rock hills, 
and the storm was pouring through 
their saw-tooth passes with swaying 
violence, as though playing on a giant 
harp. When Dave began hearing low 
massive melodies in the rip and howl 
above him, his good sense warned him 
to turn back. Hallucinations and fatal 
wandering lay not far ahead. 

The storm was the most punishing 
of his six Arctic winters. This Suleena 
country could brew weather, all right, 
as the Dinneh tribes long had known. 
According to them, Kee-watin-Sipee- 
ghee, the Blizzard-Lair — the lake- 
chain river where the white man had 
put in a weather station—was the 
place where the winter. storms arose. 

Whether or not the Hoary Wolves 
actually sprang out of those lakes and 
went howling south, the station there 
was one of the most vital in the Do- 
minion. The daily reports which Cliff 
could have been making all winter, if 
he had kept his sender unit in opera- 
tion, would have been a big help to 
the air bases in the provinces; to their 
flying schedules and the safety of hun- 
dreds of airmen. Cliff didn’t realize 
this or didn’t care. While he sat 
around reading cheap adventure stor- 
ies, following his flashy heroes, the 
time drew on when the Bureau would 
let him go—penniless, with a young 
wife and young baby. 

For all they had cost him, Dave 
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sunny-hearted pair of kids, and now 
a third life would share their lot, But 
he had used all his big guns on Cliff, 
and got nowhere. He had hoped that 
the baby would start a change, and 

-it had not. If there was any key to 
Cliffs character, it lay beyond his 
wisdom... . 

Sometime toward morning he came 
to the river widening called Lac Ours 
P’tit. As he fought around the south 
shore of the lake, he suddenly saw a 
big bright fire fifty yards back in the 

He stopped short, puzzled. The fire 
looked suspicious—an Indian or trap- 
per would scoop out a pit in the snow 
and have a plateful of glowing coals, 
but that big fire was licking the first 
branches of the spruces. 

Unslinging his rifle, Dave swung 
left to get into the timber and creep 
close. 

His eyes were on the fire, on the 
man-figures silhouetted against the 
flames, and unexpectedly he bumped 
into a cold wall-like thing. He dis- 
covered that it was a plane fuselage. 
And then he made out the telltale 
astro-hump of the cabin, and a bush- 
French oath fell out of his mouth. 
Here was the plane, the sturdy old 
Bellanca, that a whole country was 
hunting! 

For a minute or two Dave leaned 
weakly against the fuselage and ran 
his mittens over it, fighting off the 
notion that this was all an hallucina- 


tion born of his wishes and the storm.’ 


“I told you!” he growled iaancly 
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) give 
the young couple up. They were a 




































at the host of people who were posi- 
tive that the Nazis had gone north by © 
the Three Rivers. “I told you they'd 
follow the Suleena, and fly in the 
sorriest weather they could get.” 

Muffling his flashlight, he kicked 
out of his webs, climbed into the Bel- 
lanca cabin and looked around. The 
overhead racks full of grub, fur clothes, 
camp supplies and four pairs of Tim- 
ber-Cree snowshoes, told him that 
this ship had already made a mur- 
derous visit to some unlucky post. 

He groped around the dark plane 
and saw it had landed safely. A pup 
tent was lashed down over the radial, 
and the wings were securely anchored — 
to logs. As soon as the storm kicked 
over, the flyers could warm the engine — 
tent with a blow torch, heat the oil, 
smooth a fairway for the skiis, and 
be off for the Aleutians. 

In a general way he could recon- 
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struct.the story of the escape. During 
the clear weather the ship had lain 
low—somewhere in the God’s Lake 
country, as he had figured;'and it had 
_ just lately come into Suleena terri- 
tory. At most it had been in his dis- 
trict twenty hours. The plane was not 
badly drifted; it had not been there 
longer than since mid-afternoon. 
_ Dave reasoned: “Twenty hours— 
in that short a time no man alive 
could have got across to Valiance 
and told Farroll about this ship. He 
doesn’t know about it at all. So, that 
special order didn’t concern these 
Luftwaffe pilots. It was something 
else. Something I don’t know about.” 

All this put Dave in a quandary. 
Besides that original order, he now 
had the four Nazis on his hands, and 
on top of it all an Arctic woolly- 
whipper to fight. 

Uncertain what to do, he crossed 
into the timber, crept up within two 
rods of the fire and rose up behind a 
_ spruce. 

Two of the Nazis were asleep, in 
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their pokes. The other two were stand- 

ing guard, one facing each way in 
soldier fashion. They were young, 
alert, desperate; but Dave knew he 
could capture the four with little 
trouble. He could bag one guard when 
the man came out for wood, then 
crawl up close and take the other; 
and the two in the pokes would be 
easy. And he could handle them on 
the trail out. They might be aces in 
Europe but they were babes in the 
Strong-Woods of Canada. 

To walk into Valiance with the 
four German pilots, and have the 
news flashed all over the Dominion, 
and Esther hearing it on the radio— 
that would be the happiest moment 
of his twelve hard-working years on 
the Force. But what about the special 
order? His getting onto that job quick- 
ly might mean human lives. If he 
could strand these Nazi flyers and get 
on with that other business—wasn’t 
that what he ought to do? 

After a hot debate with himself, he 
sorrowfully went back to the Bellanca, 
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opened the cocks on the wing tanks 
and the emergency, stuck his knife 
into the extra drums in the fuselage 
cubby, and slashed the webbing out 
of all the snow-shoes. . . 


From Lac Ours P*rrr his route 
swung northwest over a treeless height- 
of-land. As he climbed out of Suleena 
Valley, the vivid picture of that fire 
and the young Germans spurred him 
on for a while. Through the tossing 
spruces he made fair time, though his 
strength was steadily going and the 
shooting pains in his legs were carv- 
ing lines on his face. 

It was eight miles to the last scrag- 
gly patch of timber. On the open slope 
beyond, Dave found himself exposed 
to the storm’s full-lunged fury—and 
the storm had reached peak. It cracked 
and howled around him; it tried to 
club him down; sky and earth seemed 
all churned up together in a smother- 
ing welter. He no longer chewed at 
the jerky and fat; he was past shaving 
it, past stopping to rest. His hips and 
back were on fire, and his lungs 
burned. For long stretches he merely 
closed his eyes and fought on, guided 
by the wind—one step, another step. 

The time came where the storm 
tone sounded definitely lower and a 
murky light grew. The footing under 
his raquets seemed to be sloping down, 
and he finally realized he had crossed 
the rocky divide and was dropping 
into Blizzard-Lair. 

In the intense still cold of the next 
noon Dave stumbled to the door of 
the Cliffton cabin. It was a jour au 
poudre, a “powder day,” with a fine 
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‘hoar-mist hanging in the frozen’ 
and seven suns low in the copr 
sky. In the great cold, frost c 
were running across the nest of lz 
like the rippling echoes_of field a 
lery. 

Inside the cabin the radio was 
ing. No one heard his weak knock, 
and he stumbled on in. : 

It was all about the same as he 
had left it, interminable hours ago, 
Near the stove Mary Candlefish was 
bending over the cradle he had made 
out of a packing box. From the bed 
Louise Ann waved him a cheery 
though astonished greeting. At the ~ 
radio, with an open book beside him, ~ 
Cliff was trying to get a jive number 
she liked, from a station in far-away ~ 
Chicago. 

At the sight of the hoar-frosted 
figure, Cliff sprang up. “Dave! Did 
you get lost going home?” 

**Been home and back,” Dave mum- 
bled. His lips were stiff and he talked 
like an Eskimo. “Had to buck storm, 
Job to do. Special order about some- 
thing.”’ He glanced into the cradle at 
the sleeping mite, so tiny and helpless 



































Wherever trapping was good and signs of 
civilization not too evident — there you 
would find the family of William Byron 
Mowe least for the first 11 years of 


his life. “My three R’s were hunting, trap- 
ping and loping the bush,” he says. At 
five, he trapped muskrats; at seven, he shot 


a bear. At 11, Mowery left home to go on 
the bum for three years~until his older” 
brother caught up with him, put him in 
school. Since then, Mowery has taught at 
Texas University and done field collecting, 
mainly in the Arctic. Whence, incidentally, 
his knowledge of Blizzard-Lair. 
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_ butsoimportant in the human scheme 
of things. 

With an odd expression on his face 
Cliff snapped off the radio and fixed 
a blanket in a chair. “Sit down, Dave. 
- You’re in bad shape.” 

“Can’t,” Dave said. The warmth 
of the cabin was making him giddy; 
_ he knew he was going to pass out, 
_ and he kept moving. “Get that sender 
_ to working and contact Valiance!’’ 

“But—” 

“Do it! Fast. Now listen. Tell In- 
spector Farroll that those four Nazis 
are at Lake Little Bear, south end. 
Tell him I’ve got ’em pinned down, 
there, and he should send a Police 
plane to bring ’em in.” 

Cliff's eyes popped. “You bagged 
those Luftwaffe aces, in this storm— 

jou?” He looked so stupefied that 
Dave would have grinned, at any 
other time. In Cliff’s astonishment 
there was a sudden awareness that 












this Mounted corporal, who had gone > 
plodding about his routine work all 
that winter, was ‘no ordinary person— 
this frozen, staggering corporal who 
had come out of an Arctic storm with 
four German aces captured single- 
handed. 

Dave held on to the arm of a chair, 
swearing feebly at his weakness. He 
was facing the cruel realization that 
he couldn’t possibly attend to this 
other critical business, which his Of- 
ficer Commanding had placed in his 
hands. He was too far gone. He said: 

“Tell Farroll—I’m done in. I can’t 
carry out his order. Not right now.” 

Cliff steadied him. “‘You went out 
into that blizzard because of an order?” 

“Damn it, yes!’ Dave spluttered. 
“When you’re given a job to do, 
you’re supposed to do it!” 

There was a pause. Dave looked 
up. He saw Esther’s brother staring 
at him in a queer way, as though for 
the first time in his life Cliff was see- 
ing what the word “‘job” meant, and 
seeing another man’s loyalty to the 
work entrusted to him. 

It was a new-born thought with 
Cliff, like the tiny thing in the cradle 
yonder, but definitely it was alive 
with him. 

Dave said: “Were you listening— 
when Farroll gave me that order? 
Did you hear him?” 

Amazement seized Cliff. ““Was that 
what brought you back here?” 

Something in the look that Cliff 
and Louise Ann traded struck a sus- 
picion into the sagging Dave. He de- 
manded: “What was it? Hurry up.” 
Cliff finally got his jaws back to- 
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gether. “Why—y" pei OR ha 
“somebody around here drifted out 
to Valiance and said» we were, uh, 
going to have a baby; and kone a 
uh . . . It was awful funny to hear 
him ordering you to get over here 
and help us, when the baby was lying 
there in the cradle, and you’d been 
gone for hours.” 

Dave sat down suddenly and heav- 
ily in the blanketed chair. All the cost 
of his trip rose before him—the ruined 
anniversary, the fight through the 
savage storm, and the sweet triumph 
of taking the Nazi flyers into Valiance 











jencualiys 7 But he didn’t break out 
swearing. In spite of the —_ way 
the cabin was rocking, he was looki 
at Cliff and feeling, vaca 
things would start being a bit differ- — 
ent now around this cabin. The re- 
ports would start going out; the little 
mite yonder would have a better 
chance in life. And that ugly shadow — 
between him and Esther— 
He managed a grin at Louise Ann — 
and Cliff. “Back through all that 
blizzard, to do something I’d already 
done—if you ever breathe a word 
about this, Ill murder both of you.” 
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1. Sit Francis Drake 18. Richard E. Byrd 34, Walter Reed 
2. Camels 19. Ursula Parrott 35. Palmolive 
3, Sir Christopher Wren 20. Birdseye 36. Stan Laurel 
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14. Charles Lamb 30. Andrew Mellon 47, Long John Silver 
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16. Sir Francis Bacon = 32. Grant Wood 49. Jack“‘Legs” Diamond 
17. “Goose” Gosling 33. John Hay 50. Old King Cole 
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An @rsathetia that comes’ oul of your icsbou 
may put in cold storage forever all the old 
_ fears thal once_accompunied major operations 


Surgery on Ice 


by GretTa PALMER 


N 83-YEAR-OLD man was admitted 
to City Hospital, New York, 
last year with a “bad foot”—so bad 
that amputation was necessary. But 
such an operation on an old man, 
suffering from advanced arterioscle- 
rosis, opened the most alarming pos- 
sibilities. Could his aged heart stand 
the anesthetic? Would he survive post- 
operative shock? What about the ner- 
vous strain, the loss of blood, the 
danger of hemorrhage? 

The patient, fortunately, was not 
asked to run these risks. He had hap- 
pened into one of the few hospitals 
in the country which have pioneered 
in the use of ice as a substitute for 
anesthesia. Instead of going “under 
ether”—a terrifying and dangerous 
experience for many people—the old 
man rested comfortably in his hos- 
pital bed while a tourniquet was ap- 
plied and his leg was plunged into a 
bed of powdered ice. Since the im- 
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mersed leg lost all sensation almost 
at once, and since the rest of his body 
was kept warm, he could read com- 
fortably. 

At the end of an hour the patient 
was wheeled to the operating-room. 
A screen was put up to hide the sur- 
geon at work, and with no local 
anesthetic, no drugs to strain his 
heart, the old man passed the time 
of the operation comfortably chatting 
with the nurse. 

That afternoon the patient en- 
tertained his relatives at tea, still 
comfortable and composed, while the 
stump remained, senseless, in its ice 
bags. Gradually, over six days, the 
amount of ice was reduced; during 
this period, says the doctor’s report, 
the patient “retained excellent ap- 
petite and spirits.” After a brief period 
in a wheel-chair, he was discharged. 

Such operations as this may become 
a commonplace of our hospitals very 
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out by two New York ect De 
Frederick M. Allen and Dr. Lyman 
Crossman—for the very difficult cases 
in which patients are suffering from 
diabetes or arteriosclerosis, so that 
the blood cannot make its way with 
normal effitiency to the legs and feet. 
In these cases a slight injury to the 
foot may result in gangrene, the 
medical synonym for “mortification” 
or local death. Amputations, under 
these conditions, were among the 
most ticklish problems of surgery be- 
fore ice was used. Now the ice tech- 
nique has shown so many advantages 
over the old method of operating at 
body heat that its use is spreading. 


THE ICE-SURGERY technique is based 
on a simple fact: ice arrests the nor- 
mal functioning of the part; thus, 
for the first time, there is a putting 
to sleep of all the protoplasm in- 
volved, as well as the nerves. Neither 
pain nor shock is possible. Infection 
is unlikely, since bacteria cannot live 
at such low temperatures as the ice 
creates. Operations can be performed 
far lower on the leg than was possible 
under the old techniques, which often 
required the surgeon to operate above 
the knee to avoid local shock and 
the risk of infection. As a result, the 
deaths in cases of this type are being 
radically reduced. 

Take the case of a 68-year-old 
diabetic, suffering from gangrene 
of the foot. A narrow tourniquet was 
applied above the ankle and his foot 
was immersed in ice water for an 
hour and a half. The patient had 
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eaten half of his lunch when word © 
came that the surgeons were ready. © 
He entered the operating-room, had 
two toes removed, and returned to 
his room to finish his dessert! 

This case is one of a series at City — 
Hospital described in a report to the 
Archives of Surgery. Fifty-seven 
major operations were performed, — 
with a death rate of 12.3 per cent. 
The youngest of these patients was 
49 and all but 10 were over 60. All 
of them were suffering from a serious 
complaint — apart from the usual 
gangrene—such as diabetes or arterio- © 
sclerosis, or both. Their general con- 
dition varied from “very poor” to ~ 
“fair.” Amputations in cases such as 
these have formerly. ended in the 
deaths of four patients out of five; in 
this series the deaths were cut down ~ 
to one out of eight! With young, 
healthy patients this record should 
be improved. 

Grants from the American Medical 
Association are making possible fur- 
ther research in ice anesthesia. The 
importance of ice surgery for military 
uses has not been overlooked by 











































profession: indeed, it is because of its 
value for war wounds that the new 
technique has been described so soon 
after its first applications. Getting 
anesthetics to distant fighting fronts 
always has been a serious problem. 
And though ice may be rare in China, 
by American standards, it’s a lot 
less rare than chloroform. In Russia, 
ice supply would be no problem. 
Consider the situation in a field~ 
hospital, with doctors over-worked, 
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and desperate 
‘the corridors. Formerly i it would have 
been dangerous to delay operations 
on men with mutilated limbs; while 
_ they waited their turn they would 
- have had to suffer intense pain or 
_ be given large doses of morphine, 
_ which some could not survive. 
Today a nurse, or even a nurse’s 
» aide, can tourniquet the hurt leg and 
_ immerse it in a pail of cracked ice. 
If there is already infection in the 
wound, it cannot spread so long as 
the leg remains refrigerated. The 
patient can be moved in a car or 
truck with no pain. He can wait, 
without risk or discomfort, for many 
hours until an operating table is free. 
Recovery is somewhat slower than 
under the old system, but it entails 
neither pain or nausea nor the serious 
emotional reactions which were form- 
erly the after-effects of amputations. 
These results are so striking that 
- doctors are already asking: need re- 
frigeration be limited to the field of 
amputation of legs or arms? Not 
according to the expectations of Dr. 
Allen, who points out the value of 
this method for plastic surgery—a 
field of great importance in times of 































war. No one has yet suggested the 
patients have their appendix removed 
“under ice” but that, too, may be. 

The diseases which usually follow 
in the train of wars are all, today, 
under some measure of control: there 
are toxoids for tetanus and gas gan- 
grene, promising vaccines for yellow 
fever, typhus, measles and several 
kinds of influenza. Effective treatment 
is known for gonorrhea and syphillis. 

With the introduction of the new 
ice surgery, the other great group 
of battlefield sufferings will be re- 
duced. Our Army and Navy are now 
considering buying a 200-pound re- 
frigerating apparatus which will per- 
mit the simultaneous icing of four to 
six patients, while they are being 
transported to an ambulance. Other 
units may receive an electrically cold 
blanket, in which the leg or arm can 
be wrapped, when electricity is 
present and ice is not. Deaths from 
shock, hemorrhage or infection will 
be fewer. Pain, in all such cases, 
will be practically eliminated, 

In every war some branch of 
medicine makes immense strides 
ahead. In World War II it may be 
surgery under ice, 
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@Miss Gamey Trout, Mr. Double Quick, Mr. Silver Bell, 
Miss Tweedle Bird live in New York. 


In Jacksonville, Florida, Mable Abandoned filed suit for 
divorce against Carmen Abandoned on grounds of desertion. 


@An old New England whaling captain named Preserved 
Fish is buried in a New York cemetery. 


—Doron K. Anrrnt 
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Part I 
Seldiers Are People, Teo 
by Mayor F. Van Wyck Mason 


< most soldiers—in this or any 
war—fighting is only part of the 
problem. Ask any of them. They’ll 
tell you a major worry is how their 
families back home are getting along. 

In Revolutionary and Civil War 
days, the care and relief of those 
who were left behind was undertaken 
in hit-or-miss fashion by local aid 
societies or left to the generosity of 
friends and neighbors. 

We're doing a whole lot better in 
this war. Today we’re meeting the 
old, old problem with the help of a 
competent, understanding and fast- 
moving nation-wide agency known as 
the Army Emergency. Relief. To 
thousands of grateful soldiers and 
their families who have already bene- 
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Army and Navy Emergency Relief 





fited by its help, it’s better known 
as the AER. 

Before this war began there was 
an organization known as the Army 
Relief Society. Its funds came from 
voluntary contributions made mainly 
by officers and enlisted men of the ~ 
Regular Army. | 

When the war came along and 
brought with it a terrific army ex- 
pansion it became obvious that the 
rather limited funds of the Army Re- 
lief Society couldn’t begin to take 
care of the problems that the human 
element in the new mass army would 
create. 

To meet the new need, the Army 
Emergency Relief was brought into 
being by order of the War Depart- 
ment. Today it’s an over-all organiza- 
tion that takes care of the dependents 
of anyone wearing an Army uniform. 
And this includes the Regular soldier, 
the Regular officer, the enlisted man, 
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Selective Service man, the Re- 






No one can say to even within a 
million dollars or so just how much 
the AER is going to need in this war. 
This much is known: it’s going to 
take an awful lot of money. As the 
Army expands and units continue to 
be shifted within the country or are 
_ moved overseas, the need for these 
emergency relief funds grows. 




























Here Are a few things that some 
people don’t get straight about the 
AER. Isn’t there, they ask, a pension 
for the dependents of a soldier who 
becomes a casualty? Of course there 
is. But administrative detail being 
what it is, there’s a few months’ 
lapse before the soldier’s dependents 
get the first check. Same thing is true 
of insurance. During that interval the 
AER is taking care of the case. 

While the Army expects a soldier 
‘to train all day it certainly doesn’t 





You know him as the 
author of the famous 
Major North mystery 
tales. But F. Van 
Wyck Mason is more 
than that. He is 
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Army, 
a@ man who served with both the French and 
American Armies in the last war, Born in 
New England, Major Mason spent his first 
eight years in Europe with his grandfather, 
an American consul. Since then, he’s 
traveled extensively—as have the Major 
North books, for they’ve been translated 
into a dozen’ . His newest book, 
, third of an historical three- 














night. Let me tell you of a few cases 
where AER money came in handy. 
Before the war is over there will 
probably be hundreds of thousands 
more like these: 

A married sergeant in the Air 
Corps was ordered to an overseas 
post. Four weeks passed.before his 
allotments of pay to his: wife started 
coming home. 

An officer in the Tank Corps, 
married, set up a joint bank account 
in Honolulu but American banks 
refused to honor his wife’s checks. 

A corporal was separated by a dis- 
tance of some 700 miles from his fam- 
ily. The decrease in the family income 
due to his entering the service neces- 
sitated moving his family from their 
original home into cheaper quarters 
which he found near the post. The 
move required $125 — which he 
didn’t have. The AER advanced the 
money and his family was reunited. 

Private Williams, a Negro, was 
killed in an accident while on duty. 
He had no insurance or savings. His 
wife and two children were left utter- 
ly destitute. The AER checked the 
case, advanced a month’s rent, some 
cash for groceries and other needs 
and found the widow a job that en- 
ables her to support her children. 
The AER also helped file the neces- | 
sary papers to protect her pension 
rights. 

Private Smith had to get home 
immediately, His mother was dying in 
New Jersey and he was stationed in 
Oregon. Within an hour he was able 
to get the money for the cross-coun- 
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try trip from the AER. e 
at the post. He’s now paying it back 
in small monthly installménts. — 

Probably the most common type 
of case occurs where hospital and 
doctor’s bills are incurred by the 
soldier’s wife or parents. Even if he’s 
not on duty overseas and could be 
reached quickly, the chances are that 
he hasn’t been able to save enough 
to foot the bills. Again, this is work 
for the AER, — 

As I say, there are already hundreds 
of cases in our files. There are going 
to be many, many more before the 
boys come home. To meet this grow- 
ing need the AER is badly in need 
of a great big, generous hand from 
all of us on the home front. 

By the way, have you given the 
Army Emergency Relief a helping 
hand yet? If you haven’t, reach down 
and take a load off the heart of some 
American soldier. 





Part II 
The Conscience of the Navy 


by Rear Ap. James O, RICHARDSON 





A’ A TIME when we are engaged in 
the greatest naval war in our his- 
tory, it is important to emphasize 
that battles are not won by money 
or guns or ships. They are won by 
fighting men. 

A modern battleship costs millions 
of dollars. It represents years of com- 
bined effort on the part of naval 
architects, marine engineers, scien- 
tists, draftsmen and thousands of 
skilled craftsmen. But creating the 
ship itself is only half of the task. 
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Those who man that ship must be 
courageous, of good heart, and a: 
bued with the will to win. : 

Our Navy is proud of its long and 
honorable tradition of voluntary en- 
listment. Most navies are made up of 
conscripted men, but the ranks of 
our fighting ships are made up of 
free men, carefully chosen, who are” 
now part of our Navy because they 
want to be. 

We owe much to these men who 
consider it a privilege to serve their 
country in its hour of peril. The very 
least we can do for them is see to it 
that they are not beset by concern 
and worry about their families and 
loved ones at home. 

In normal, peaceful times that has 
been the proud task of the Navy 
Relief Society. Since 1904, when the 
Society was incorporated, it has gone 
about its duties quietly, sympatheti- 
cally and effectively, depending upon 
its own modest income and the gen- 
erosity of officers and men. 

Today, however, with moré men in 
the Navy than at any other period 
































it is not difficult to 
understand why Rear 
Admiral James O. 
Richardson knows 
his Navy and the 
fighting men of the 
Navy. His career, be- 
gun when he was ap- - 
pointed to the Naval Academy during the 
Spanish-American War, has been long 
and distinguished. Torpedo boats, 
destroyers, cruisers have all been under 
his command, He has served as Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation and for a year, 
1940-1941, as Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet. 
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in our history, the Society has de- 
departed from its slogan, “The Navy 
Takes Care of Its Own,” and per- 
mitted a nationally organized Citizens 
Committee to seek needed funds. 

In normal times, without casualties 
or exigencies of a wartime emergency, 
the Navy Relief Society receives and 
expends about $200,000 a year. But 
in 1941 the Society cared for 11,000 
cases and disbursed in loans and 
grants more than $500,000. In one 
day at Pearl Harbor more naval 
casualties were inflicted than were 
suffered by the Navy during the 
Spanish-American War and World 
War combined. 

When any memiber of the Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard is 
killed in action or is reported missing 
or dies from any other cause, a du- 
plicate report of the death is promptly 
filed in the Washington office of the 
Navy Relief Society. The financial 
status of the family and its needs 
are promptly investigated, and on the 
basis of this report, financial aid is 
given and given quickly. 

I cannot stress too much the speed 
with which these emergency grants 
are made. It is the Society’s major 
role to tide over the bereaved family 
until Government aid in the form of 
salary payments or pension install- 
ments come through. Often supple- 
mentary aid is necessary to ease the 
rigidity of legislatively fixed benefits. 

Another important part of the 
work of the Society is the granting 
of loans without interest, to meet 
medical, surgical and funeral ex- 
penses in the Navy man’s family. By 
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cities where thousands of Navy fami- 
lies resideg the Navy Relief Society 
helps Navy families with their many 
domestic problems, which can fre- 
quently be solved by visiting nurses, 
health care, loans without interest 
and, sometimes, grants of money. 

In the early days of the 19th cen- 
tury, widows of American officers and 
men could get no financial aid except 
by special act of Congress. Early 
Naval files, are filled with piteous 
letters from widows and children of 
men lost in battle at sea. Later on it 
became the custom to-“‘pass the hat” 
when death or some other misfortune 
befell families in the Navy. But as our 
Navy grew in size and importance, 
it was soon realized that that method 
of relief was too haphazard and un- 
certain. The need for some permanent 
organization was felt acutely. 

Today the Navy has such an or- 
ganization in the Navy Relief Society. 
With sufficient funds it will be able 
to answer satisfactorily the chief ques- 
tion in the minds of most men aboard 
our fighting ships: 

“What will happen to my family 
if anything happens to me?” 

As Executive Vice-President of the 
Navy Relief Society, I speak for all 
of the officers and men of all our 
sea-going forces everywhere on the 
seven seas and at outlying bases 
throughout the world when I voice 
our sincere thanks and deep. ap- 
preciation to the good friends of the 
Navy throughout the country who so 
patriotically have undertaken the sup- 
port ofthe Navy Relief Society. 
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OMEWHERE OVER northern England 

an American flag has been wav- 

"ing its defiance at the totalitarian 

> world since November, 1940. The 

~~ flag marks the home base of the Eagle 

Squadron, R.A.F., the first all-Amer- 

ican combat unit to see action in the 
second World War. 

I was fortunate enough to be one 
of the 16 pilots posted to the squadron 
when it was formed. I saw it grow in 
strength and finally take its place be- 
side England’s hard-hitting intercep- 
tor squadrons. 

As a youngster I had no more than 
the average fellow’s desire to fly. By 
| the time I was 16 I had left home 

four times to rove over most of the 
southwestern United States. 

While I was drifting from one job 
- to another, unconsciously I was fol- 

_ lowing one star, if you could call 
_ machinery by so poetical a name. 
Whatever or wherever the job, my 








The Eagles Roar! 


Condensed from ihe book published at $3.00 by Harper & Brothers, 
49 Easi 33rd Sireet, New York; Copyrighi, 1941, 1942, by Harper & Brothers 


working partners were trucks, trac- 
tors, road scrapers, buzz saws, dredg- 
es. Perhaps that was why, when I 
paid two dollars and a half to take 
my first airplane ride at Seal Beach, 
I decided to take up flying. To me 
an airplane was and still is the ulti- 
mate in machinery. I'll never forget 
that first flight. The next day I started 
taking flying lessons. 

Then came the war and I learned 
that England needed flyers. I went to 
New York. There I interviewed an 
R.A.F. official and was told to go to 
Ottawa, Canada, for a flight test. If 
I passed, I would receive a commis- 
sion in the Royal Air Force as pilot 
officer, the equivalent to a second 
lieutenant in our air force. I asked a 
question that was vital to me: if a 
man joined the R.A.F., would he 
lose his American citizenship? I was 
assured he wouldn’t. 

On August 2, 1940, the day sched- 






















uled for my flight test, I arrived at 
the airport to discover that, instead 
of the light airplanes I was used to, 
the hop was to be in a husky, Amer- 
ican-built Harvard, an advanced 
trainer. However, as soon as I started 
flying her I lost my nervousness. 

We did wing overs, lazy eights, and 
slow rolls. Next came chandelles, 
climbing turns that are good for a 
fighter pilot to know about when he’s 
taking evasive action from a diving 
enemy. After 45 minutes of it, the 
officer said, ‘‘Let’s go down and land.” 

Later I learned that because I was 
31, eight or nine years older than the 
average age of fighter pilots, I was 
given an extra stiff test. 

After lunch I made two more land- 
ings with the officer. Then I took 
her up alone for 45 minutes. 

When I finally came down and 
taxied to the line, I was greeted with 
the welcome words: 

“Fine, Kennerly. You'll do as a 
fighter pilot.” 

Three days later I got a ticket to 
England, together with instructions 
and sealed orders. I was “‘in 


I Meet An Enemy 


Ir was night- 
time when we 
iain into Lon- 
don. John Ayer, 
who had come 
from Canada with 
me, started out 
with me for a nearby hotel. We walked 


along gingerly, occasionally bumping 
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into piles of sandbags and exclaiming 
“excuse me” before we realized they 
weren’t people. We kept on excusing 
ourselves, however, because quite 
often our victims were people. 

Londoners must have a wonderful ~ 
sense of direction to find their way 
around in “blackout” dark. And be- 
lieve me, that’s a very special kind of 
intense darkness. This sixth sense, we 
decided, must be developed after liv- 
ing through the famous fogs we heard — 
clung to this land. 

Although we weren’t due at the Air 
Ministry the next morning until 10 
o’clock, we were up bright and early. 
We wanted to have time to walk to 
the ministry building so we could get 
a daylight glimpse of the world’s 
largest city. 

At the Air Ministry building, a 
cordial wing commander instructed 
us to catch a train at Waterloo Station 
almost immediately. Six of us were 
going to an operational training unit 
in northwest England to learn how to 
fight in the air. 

_We’d no more than settled in our 
compartment aboard the long train, 
when a young British officer with an 
eyelash mustache popped in and 
asked: 

“You’re American flyers, aren’t 
you?” As we nodded, he continued, 
“Thought you might be interested to 
know we have a Jerry prisoner aboard, 
An ace pilot, too, Want to meet . 
him?” 

Did we! We followed the officer 
through two cars to a compartment 
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in a third one. With arms crossed over 
a muscular chest and a scowl on his 
handsome, fair-complexioned face, 
_ the prisoner sat staring glumly ahead. 
A British soldier was seated next to 
him, his bayoneted rifle barrel resting 
against the seat, the butt on the floor. 
The Nazi-easily could have reached 
for the gun. 

The officer introduced us to the 
Nazi Captain. Learning we were 
Americans, he looked at us curiously. 
He was a fine specimen of a man. He 
had a deep cleft in his chin and when 
he finally smiled, he displayed a set of 
teeth to henor any toothpaste ad. 

“He’s a bit sore,” explained the 
British officer, “because the sailors 
who rescued him in the Channel 
pulled off his officer’s stripes and iron 
cross to keep as trinkets. It was rather 
a poor show and if the blighters are 
caught, they'll be court-martialed.” 

“Nah,” the German answered in 
fairly good English, “‘it is not the cus- 
tom in my country to strip an officer 
of his rank and medals when he is 
taken prisoner.” 

He seemed not at all grateful that 
his life had been saved by the men 
who had made him sore. I gave him a 
package of American cigarettes. This 
thawed him out. 

He told us he was a captain in the 
crack Yellow Nose Squadron and had 
shot down 27 planes. He had been in 
four campaigns—Polish, Norwegian, 
French and British. The Yellow Nose 
Squadron was the top fighter squad- 
ron of the Luftwaffe. To remain in the 
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outfit, each man had to shoot down a 
certain number of planes and keep on 
shooting them down. Yellow Nose 
pilots flew Messerschmitt 109’s, at 
that time the fastest fighters of the 
German air force. 

“My first trip across the Channel I 
get shot down. I have to stay in the 
water two hours and 20 minutes be- 
fore I am picked up,” the Captain 
explained, adding ruefully that he was 
shot down Wednesday, three days 
before he was to have been married! 

T-asked him how he liked Hitler. 
Immediately he stood up, shot his 
right hand up, clicked his heels and 
said, “Heil Hitler.” 

We took turns going out to buy him 
candy and cookies. He ate enough to 
make an ordinary man sick. Occasion- 
ally one of us asked him again what he 
thought of Hitler. Each time he would 
rise and go through the “Heil Hitler’’ 
ceremony. He didn’t seem annoyed at 
us for this. 

He told us that aerial combat was a 
business with him, a business per- 
formed for the fatherland. He had 
been in the Luftwaffe 10 years and had 
flown since he was 12—in gliders, not 
prohibited by the Versailles Treaty. 

The train was nearing our destina- 
tion, so we said goodbye to the 
prisoner, leaving him more cigarettes. 

An R. A. F. lorry that looked like a 
station wagon was waiting for us, and 
drove us to the airport. There an Irish 
adjutant escorted us to an old brick 
building fitted up as an office. 

A door opened and a tall, thin 
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Britisher stood before us. We pulled 
our hands up in a “hi, bud” gesture. 
The office responded with a snappy 
British salute. 

£ Ade any face bere, andeeiiad te 
corner of my eye I saw Ayer’s neck 
turn as pink as a cooked shrimp. Here 
at our first meeting with the com- 
mander, we had saluted him as if he 
were a lumber gang foreman. 

Group Captain H. laughed. “They 
told me you were Americans,” he said 
with a hearty British accent. “I’m 
glad to see you salute like them.” 

I knew I was going to like this fel- 
low. We all shook hands. Then he 
gave us our first lesson in R. A. F. 
aeronautics—how to salute an officer! 

After further lecturing on how an 
officer should act, “because you fel- 
lows now are pilot officers in the 
Royal Air Force,” Group Captain H. 
congratulated us for coming over and 
told us he would do everything he 
could to make life pleasant for us. 

I’d heard about. stuffy English 
officers who specialized on etiquette 
and afternoon tea, but here was a 
regular guy. He escorted us around 
the airdrome and I got my first good 
look at a Miles Master, the trainer I’d 
heard so much about. Group Captain 
H. showed us the plane’s one machine 
gun “‘to use if a Jerry gets familiar,” 
adding that most of our shooting for a 
few weeks would be with a motion 
picture camera, fixed in the plane. 
When the trigger is pressed, the 
camera starts grinding. If your sights 
are on the target when you shoot, the 
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camera will register your bull’s-eyes, 

I told the group captain the Master 
looked like a “powerful ship.” — 

“Kennerly,” he answered, “for cen- 
turies the British have been seamen: 
To us a ship is still a ship. Most of us 
wouldn’t know what you meant if you 
called an aircraft a ship.” 

As. Group Captain H. led us to a 
machine-gun emplacement to try our 
hand at target shooting, two British — 
pilots walked past. I overheard one of 
them remark, “Not a bad looking 
bunch of blokes.’ i 

I turned around quickly and the 
group captain took hold of my arm. 

*‘Not so fast,” he said. “ ‘Bloke’ 
means the same as ‘guy.’ ” . 

I was having a tough time learning - 
the English language. 

Learning the Trade 


&. THE THIRD DAY 
Z at the post we wore 
our new uniforms ~ 
to the officers’ mess 
for the first time. 
They were Royal 
Air Force blue. I 
felt like a group captain and was 
kidded about suddenly assuming a 
ramrod posture. Walking around in 
“civvies,” had made us feel completely 
out of place at this station. 

We were finishing dinner about 
5:30 p.m.—it was still broad daylight ~ 
—when a siren wailed mournfully. 
Some 80 of us jumped out and ran 
outside. I spotted a big two-motored 
monoplane about 2,000 feet up and 
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coming toward us from the northwest: 
It was making a shallow dive for the 


_ field. Someone yelled, “Heinkel 111!” 


Leveling off about 200 feet over- 
head, it dropped three black objects 
quickly. There were black crosses 
edged in white on the under side of 
the wings and a swastika on the tail. 
Immediately there were three terrific 
explosions on the grass runway and 
debris and smoke shot high in the air. 

Banking sharply just above the tree 
_ tops, it came back and headed straight 
for me. Puffs of dust shot up around 
us and there was a plunking sound as 
bullets whipped into the ground. I 
could scarcely realize we were being 
shot at. It was the first time anyone 
had tried to kill me! 

There was a three-foot ditch along 
the edge of the field. We all scrambled 
for it and plunged into soft mud. My 
feet slid from under me and I wal- 
lowed as I fell backwards,cursing. 

Everyone was excited—and mad. It 
was a sight to see a long line of mud 

‘rise out of the ditch and assume the 
forms of angry men. 

Two Spitfires were circling under 
the clouds. Suddenly a big aircraft 
emerged in a steep dive. It was the 
Heinkel! Several of us raced for three 
R. A.F, lorries and roared away. 

With our tires screaming as we 
skidded around a turn into a pasture, 
I saw the huge bulk of a bomber not 
50 feet from a small stone house. 
Smoke was coming from the cabin of 

_ the disabled plane. Two of us crawled 
inside, found fire extinguishers and 
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Roar! 
soon put out the fire. The British 
wanted to save it for study. 

The fact that oil had been spilled in 
the cabin indicated the Nazis had set 
the blaze. They couldn’t have gotten 
very far, if they had tried to escape. 

Some of the boys who had gone into 
the house came out and invited us to 
“come in and meet some flyers.”? We 
hurried in. The living room presented 
a strange sight. Several of our pilots 
were there, plus a little old woman 
and four German flyers. 

One Nazi was stepping out of his 
heavy flying suit. His uniform, of 
course, was underneath. Two others 
were seated at a table, drinking tea 
from dainty cups. ‘The fourth was 
stretched out on a couch and the 
woman was bandaging his arm. 

The woman, who must have been 
70 at least, had heard the crash and 
gone out to see what had happened. 
When she saw three Germans crawl 
from the bomber, carrying the fourth 
one, she had invited them in for tea. 

“I don’t have a gun,” she said 
brightly, “so that was the only way I 
could keep them here for you.” 


THE NEXT MORNING I made my first 
flight in a Miles Master. A British 
pilot sat in the rear cockpit and I was 
in the front. Once in the air I immedi- 
ately lost sight of the airdrome. It 
blended into the countryside of rolling 
hills, canals, and villages. 

The Britisher must have noticed my 
perplexity through my rear-view mir- 
ror, because he laughed. 
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“Nice bit of camouflaging, eh?” 
He banked around and dropped for 
what appeared to be a meadow. As we 
approached to within 150 feet of the 
ground, I picked out some buildings 
and a couple of aircraft on the grass 
runway. We made a perfect landing 
and the Britisher held his hands over 
his head and said, ““Take her over!” 

On the left edge of the runway was 
a Master turned cross-wind. Instead 
of remaining there, it began rolling 
across in front of us just as our wheels 
touched the turf. The plane was but 
20 feet away. Automatically I kicked 
left rudder. We skidded sideways; our 
nose went down and the tail rose high 
over our heads. I thought we were 
going on over. I opened the throttle 
wide and the spinning prop bit into 
the three-inch long grass and shot a 
shower of green high in the air. 

I yanked the stick back; the propel- 
ler blasted the tail down and we 
bumped and rolled to a stop in front 
of a group of student pilots, who were 
scattering away in all directions. 

“Taxi over to that aircraft!” ordered 
the pilot. We coasted over and the 
officer “tore a strip” off two student 
pilots in the plane. “Tearing a strip” 
is R. A. F. for giving them hell. I was a 
little shaky for a while until my in- 
structor told me he and I were work- 
ing the controls during the emergency 
and our actions jibed so perfectly 
neither of us realized at the time what 
the other was doing. 

So much for the first hop. There 
were many more, although fortunately 
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none like that one. Along with 
flight work, we went through an | 
tensive ground school. Hour aft 
hour, we took turns acting as 
pilot for each other while one of 
flew “‘under the hood” entirely by 
struments. We made practice dive 
attacks on white cloth box kites te 
by light British bombers. 

It was thrilling to feel ourse 
growing more sure at the controls, 
more precise in our maneuvers, more 
accurate in our marksmanship, Some 
of us secretly wanted to meet a Nazi 
with our one lone machine gun. We 
thought we could bring him down and 
show the old timers it could be done, 
It’s lucky we didn’t meet one! 






































ree, have been called 
our ‘‘graduation 
exercises.” Tomorrow we were leay- 
ing for a central England airdrome to 
form an all-American fighter unit to 
be known as the Eagle Squadron, 
There was much cheering and toaste 
ing, far into the blacked-out night, 
We arrived at F. and right away 
met the two men who were to lead the 
new Eagle Squadron. One was Squad- 
ron Leader W. E. Gaylor, an Amer- 
ican from Kansas. The other was 
Squadron Leader Walter Churchill, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., an Englishman. He 
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d Service Order and Distin- 
id Flying Crross for heroic service 

tk ‘the R. A. F. in France and dur- 
ing the evacuation at Durikirk. They 
‘welcomed us and we were ordered to 
report immediately to the adjutant 
our felt Eagles. The emblem had 
been approved by King George VI. 
Here is the first roster of the Eagle 
_ Squadron as it formed that day in 
Squadron Leader Churchill’s office: 
_ Luke Elbert Allen, Paul Roger Ander- 
son, John Butler Ayer, Charles Ed- 


-Daymond, Byron Fees Kennerly, 
Vernon Charles Keough, Stanley 
Michael Kolendorski, Philip Howard 
Leckrone, Andrew S. Mamedoff, 
James Leland McGinnis, Richard 
Arthur Moore, Edwin Ezell Orbison, 
Chesley Gordon Peterson, Dean Her- 
bert Satterlee and Eugene Quimby 
‘Tobin. The 16 pilots ranged in age 
from 19 to 31. Gus Daymond was the 
youngest and I, the oldest. 
Last but not least, the 16 of us met 
| the man who had as much to do with 
founding the squadron as anyone, 
Charles Sweeny, an American who 
_ bore the rank of honorary group cap- 
tain in the Royal Air Force. Made 
honorary commander of the Eagle 
Squadron, he was the man who in 
1925 assisted in reorganizing the 
Lafayette Escadrille of World War I 
‘to fight for France in Morocco. 
_ Thus was born America’s acrial 
outpost of World War II. 
_ Thatday, because of fog, we strolled 




































over to a famous near-by hotel. There 
we learned that America wasn’t the 
only nation with an aerial outpost in 
Britain. 

The hotel’s-pub that sien was 
kind of an aerial international house. 
Besides British, American and Polish 
pilots, there were Czechs, Frenchmen, 
and a couple: of Norwegians—all 
flyers, Tobin had brought over a 
whole suitcase full of jazz records. We 
played them on the battered hotel 
phonograph. The favorite was Roll 
Out the Barrel. Even the Czechs 
shouted the chorus of this. 

Especially hospitable to us Amer- 
icans were the Poles, who continually 
offered us addresses of barmaids. 


FINALLY, LATE in October, came 
the orders to report to a fighter air- 
drome in northern England. At last 
the Eagles were to have a nest! 

We were assigned our aircraft. I 
got a brand new Hurricane, which no 
one else was supposed to fly. Shortly 
afterwards I had my name and the 
Eagle Squadron insignia put on it. 

After a breakfast of porridge, smoked 
herring, white bread and coffee, the 
C. O, turned to Jim McGinnis and 
me and asked: 

**How would you chaps like to do a 
bit of cloud flying?” 

Jim and I said we’d try it and the 
C. O. nodded and added: 

“Fine, we'll have three Spitfires 
warmed up to take off at daylight.” 

The C. O. gave the signal; the lead 
Spitfire roared ahead and Jim and I 
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pulled in behind. Down the field we 
thundered. I was number two man on 
the C. O.’s right and Jim number 
three on his left. 

For the next 30 minutes we played 
tag in the clouds. I began to sweat. 
My eyes could have been knocked off 
with a stick, they were popping out so 

ar, trying to keep the C. O.’s star- 
board wing in view. My right hand 
was glued to the stick. We turned, 
climbed, dived. The entire time we 
couldn’t see more than 50 feet ahead 
except for brief respites when we shot 
out of one cloud into the next. 

Finally our leader called for a line 
astern formation, ordering me into the 
number three position at the tail with 
Jim as number two man in between. 
Now my objective was the tail of 
Jim’s plane. I couldn’t even see the 
C. O. He was ahead of Jim, in fog. 

I'd had enough of clouds, but 
evidently the C. O. hadn’t, for he 
swept gracefully into a light, shreddy 
mist that hung below the base of a big 
cumulus. Jim pulled to the left and I 
kept on his tail. Then he zoomed up 
to where the mist was thick and dis- 
appeared. Keeping hot on his trail, I 
needled her to catch up; I'd lost him 
for a second. 

I whipped out of the moisture and 
there, coming straight at me and 
growing larger horribly fast was a 
Spitfire! I banked hard to starboard 
in a sickening maneuver that threw 
the aircraft up on end. I saw the black 
streaks of my eyelashes, the first symp- 
tom of blacking out. The other ship 
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rolled over the other way and tu 
hard around. Another narrow sc 
The C. O.’s voice cracked out: 
“What the devil, Kenn’ly! If 
had been trailing me in that : 
stuff, instead of number two man, you 
would have stayed with me. As it was, 
one man gets lost and the whole 
formation breaks up. Keep your eye” 
on the leader whenever you can!” _ 
Later I found out-this was the most ~ 
valuable point in formation flying I~ 
ever learned; ne 






























the hut. We hadn’t - 
_ gone up on patrol. 

TheC.O. had Oo 
aiwicmiel because, he said, “some- 
thing important might develop.” 

Suddenly came the command: 

“Night flying pilots come to readi- 
ness! Come-to readiness!” 

The C, O. jumped from his prot: 
and grabbed the field phone. We 
crowded around him. “Yes,” he was 
saying, “Coventry. We're in readiness 
now. Fifteen minutes. Check.” He 
hung up the phone, and told us to get 
ready to take off... . . 

In a gradual climb, I reached 
10,000 in about three minutes, Glanc- _ 

ing out the hatck, I could see nothing — 
below but the bluish blackness of — 
moonlight reflecting on a slight haze. 
I hoped we could spot the Jerries in 




















this semi-illumination. It was a 
_ strange sensation, I thought as more 
_ minutes passed, being on the way to 
_ protect an invisible city against an 
‘unseen foe. Little did I know I was 
_ going to witness one of the most de- 
vastating bombing raids in history. 
_ “Tallyhoooo!” 
_ Somewhere a little more than a 
mile ahead the C. O. was attacking a 
Jerry! Ahead in the darkness was a 
tiny streak of light, like a dim shooting 
_ star, moving across and down in front 
of me. It must be the C. O.’s tracer 
bullets as he followed his target. Over 
the R. I. came a faint muttering that 
might be his machine guns. The light 
blacked out, only to resume again. 
For an instant, I caught the glint of a 
wing in the moonlight, A ruddy streak 
- appeared, at first descending in a 
slant, then falling directly earthward 





























in that scrap was downed! 

I flew for five more minutes in the 
great, lonely well of night. The only 
‘object I could see distinctly was the 
round moon. Then again the radio 
crackled to life; 

I was over Coventry! Banking 
into a wide turn I looked below. Aside 
_ from a few light and scattered clouds, 
I could see nothing. To the east, 
- searchlight beams moved slowly. 

Suddenly, far below, a tiny orange 
light appeared. Then another. They 
were fires starting from incendiary 
_ bombs. For every one that was ex- 
tinguished, five more blossomed out 


suddenly in the night. 
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and disappearing. One of the planes | 


Several of the spots spread and 
blended into others and soon in the 
place of pin-point fires there were 
gigantic infernos. The Nazis must be 
coming over by the scores, using the 
thin cloud wisps below as a cover. 
The rapidly increasing reddish light _ 
from the fires made the clouds glow 
dully at the edges. 

Then, several thousand feet below 
and silhouetted against the glow of 
the fires, I spotted a winged object 
skulking through a cloud. It was a 
twin-engined Heinkel. My chance! 

Where was the Heinkel? My Hurri- 
cane swept under the cloud and began 
rocking a little. The fires below were 
creating a strong thermal of rising 
warm air, making the atmosphere 
rough. I couldn’t see the Heinkel so 
I took a squint below. Miniature cars, 
probably ambulances, and fire trucks, 
were crawling through streets that 
must be furnaces! 

Looking up, I caught sight of three 
Heinkels skimming in a vic just in- 
side the clouds. I yelled “‘Tallyhoo!” 
as the Hurricane vaulted upstairs to 
make a belly attack on the bomber to 
my left. I pressed the firing button 
and white tracer streaks disappeared 
into the black object, which slid past 
me directly overhead. 

Had I maneuvered to follow him 
I would have blacked out, so I went 
on up through the cloud. I’d had my 
first crack at the enemy. 

Near the illuminated edge of a 
cloud, the enlarged shadows of four 
more bombers flashed by, going in 
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the opposite direction from me. The 
Nazis must be sending them over 
by the hundreds tonight. Although 
the fires and moonlight made aircraft 
plainly visible in certain areas, the 
small clouds and smoke caused tricky 
shadows. It was a weird sensation, 
stalking the enemy. 

I returned to my assigned level 
and resumed patrol. Unfortunately, 
now it was all too easy to circle the 
objective. Great fires were raging be- 
low. As my Hurricane rounded the 
east side of the city and headed west, 
I sighted an aircraft, the underside 
of which was etched in red. It was 
traveling in the same direction as I, 
and was about 500 yards ahead. 

*‘Tallyhoo!” I yelled throatily in- 
to the mike, hoping the radio key 
was on send. I had to kéep one hand 
on the firing button and the other 
on the throttle. 

The Junkers’ wing tips touched 
each side of the sight ritg. He was 
within range! My thumb pressed the 
firing button. The Hurricane slowed 
from the recoil and I gave her a 
little throttle. Snaky streaks of white 
from the tracers reached from my 
wing into the tail of the Junkers. 

The Jerry banked slightly and I 
glanced through the windscreen to 
see that he didn’t try to get away. 








windscreen; I could see nothing! 

Then I realized what had hap- 
paned. The Nazis had a trick ot 
throwing out black’ oil to blind a 
chasing enemy. Dirty oil was plas- 
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Suddenly blackness enveloped the - 


































tered on my windscreen. Had I been 
an experienced pilot, I wouldn’t have 
sailed calmly up on the tail 
would have stayed several feet above. 

Pulling up the flaps I gunned 
again. The rushing air blew off part 
of the fuel oil, but the bomber had = 
disappeared. 

The smoke began to thicken an % 
obliterate the fires. Visibility dimmed. 
It seemed an age since I had come ~ 
aloft. Smoke smarted my eyes. 

The R. T. crackled; the patrol was — 
being recalled. Either we were to be 
replaced, or all British aircraft were 
to be removed so the anti-aircraft 
guns could open up. 3 

I got out of that hell of fire and 
smoke as quickly as possible. The 
petrol was getting low and the oil 
streaks on the windshield still in 
terfered with my vision. When I left 
the red glow of Coventry behind, — 
the moonlight atmosphere seemed un- 
usually peaceful and quiet. The sky — 
was clear and the round moon 
looked down. It was an almost un- 
believable contrast to the ugly night 
over Coventry. 


Tallyho 


**SQUADRON—, 
Red Section, 
Scramble!” 

That was us! I 
caught Luke’s tri- 
umphant grin as 
he jumped up. He 
and I ran out to our aircraft, pulling 
on helmets and gloves. I grabbed my 
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Ychute and climbed into its harness. 
- My big Merlin Rolls Royce motor 
already was ticking beautifully. 
“We'd been assigned to get a bomber 
that was preying on a convoy. 
‘There! About fire miles ahead and 
3,000 feet below scooted a black bug. 
‘I squinted to make out what it was. 
t looked like a Dornier 17 heavy 
bomber, one of the nastiest aircraft 
to tackle. Manned by four or five 
men, it was heavily gunned and ar- 
_ mored. I glanced up. There might be 

an escort of Messerschmitts just in- 
side the ‘sullen cloud curtain. No 
time for reconnoitering. 

Suddenly the bomber dropped his 
nose in a steep dive toward the con- 
_ voy. He must have spotted us and 
he wanted to get a vessel or two be- 
fore going home. 

B. yelled, “Tallyhoo!”’ and dove 
after him. I followed and we vaulted 
downstairs, our Merlins screaming. 

It Was a race now to see who got 
to the convoy first. The Dornier was 
way below us and was hard to see, 
being painted blue-gray, the color of 
the sea. We were gaining fast. Sud- 
denly my Hurricane rocked violently. 
_I spotted a puff of smoke from a vessel 
in the convoy. He was shooting at 
the bomber, but his shells were burst- 
ing somewhere near us. 

The Dornier had dropped so close 
to the sea that it looked as if he 
would ram into it. He leveled off a 
_ scant 20 feet above the choppy waves, 
his starboard wing tip almost cut- 
ting the water. 
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As we came gradually out of the 
dive, my hands grew heavy and my 
jaw sagged. Mustn’t black out! I 
took a deep breath and yelled—any- 
thing to build up blood pressure. 

I moved the stick right, then left, 
and alternated foot pressure on the 
rudder to keep the gunner in the 
sights. I could even see his tense face. 
His lips parted, his teeth clenched as 
he sawed his fire spouting cannons 
back and forth. He was only about 
100 yards away now. There was a 
loud pow! And a splintering sound, 
like hailstones on a drum. He must 
have hit me. But I couldn’t see where. 
My bullets were streaming into his 
blister, tearing holes in the glass. 

Just as I swept over him, he felis 
back, arms upraised. I slipped up 
and to the side. A black curtain 
dropped over my eyes as I came 
around, almost in a vertical bank. 
I eased the stick forward to come to, 
knowing that Luke was giving the 
pilot the works. 

I glanced back to see Luke almost 
cutting off the Dornier’s tail with his 
prop, he was flying so close to him. 
The bomber was still flying. We 
didn’t get him on the first attack. 

As I followed B. down for another 
attack, I heard Luke yell over the 
radio, “Red Leader. Red Three caill- 
ing. Bandits over the French Coast!” 

I looked to the east. Nine planes 
in three vics were coming toward us, 
one vic far in advance of the others. 
The Dornier must have radioed for 
help. The planes still were several 
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miles away, but we would have to 
work fast. 

B.’s Hurricane thundered down on 
the Dornier’s tail. I saw two Germans 
dragging the gunner’s body from his 
seat. They were going to replace him. 
If they succeeded in doing this be- 
fore we got the pilot, the Dornier was 
as good as safe at its home airdrome. 
The pilot would be protected by the 
new rear gunner until the Jerry fight- 
er planes arrived. B. dived low over 
the Dornier’s tail and gave the pilot’s 
cockpit a long burst. The Dornier’s 
wings wiggled slightly; the nose 
dropped slowly. Hesmacked the water, 
sheets of spray exploding up from his 
fuselage. He bounced twice and set- 
tled on the choppy sea. We got him 
that time. Soon he would sink. 

Heading upstairs in a hurry after 
B., I spotted the first Jerry section of 








three aircraft slanting down to attack 
us. We were low on petrol and bullets 
and. we had finished our job, so the 
better part of valor was to head for 
home quickly. 

We did just that. 


Big Flap 


&. THE BRITISH 
“Z& pilot smiled hope- 
fully in response to 
the loud-speaker’s 
~ call as he jumped 
Sign, up with, “Twelve 
of us going up. It’s 
a big flap this time!” 
It had to be or they wouldn’t risk 
sending us aloft sé late in the day. 
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six Britishers, ran out to our aircraft. — 
Operations called again: Many enemy 
aircraft at 25,000 feet! The altimeter 
read 12,000 feet. I turned on the - 
oxygen. . 

There were the Jerries! Three 
swarms of black specks several thou- 
sand feet above. They were the Mes- 
serschmitt fighter convoys. I could 
just make them out. There must be 
50 of them. But we were not looking 
for them. I glanced below as we 
roared over the big cloud rift. There 
was our quarry. Fifteen big murky 
green bombers. Junker 88’s, flying in 
three stepped-up line-astern forma- 
tions. It was the toughest formation 
to attack because the bombers were 
flying in three groups, one above the 
other. In our dive, we had to run 
the gantlet of cannon and machine- 
gun blasts from each level. 

Suddenly M. wiggled his wings 
and peeled off, zooming down in a 60- 
degree power dive with a “Tallyho!” 
I came out of my dive and got a 
bomber in the sights, the front Jerry 
in the middle formation. We must 
pick off the front bombers, for in one 
of them was the flight leader. If we 
got him, the rest of the formation 
would turn for home. But so long 
as he was still in action, they would 
keep right on to their objective. 

As we roared in on them, the bomb- 
ers didn’t try to get out of the way. 
My target was only 350 yards away. © 
My thumb squeezed down on the 
firing button. I bore down on the 
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_ trigger as if trying to force more 
bullets into him. As I pulled down 
“and rocketed upside down across the 
bomber’s bell, it started to roll over. 
That meant I had probably got him. 
As the Hurricane started into the 
break-away, I caught sight of two 
Messerschmitts on my tail. I gazed a 
split second too long into the rear- 
vision mirror. The Hurricane was 
roaring directly at another bomber. 
I hadn’t spotted it in the gloom. I 
gave it one quick, wicked burst at 
almost point-blank range as the Hur- 
ricane dropped in a sickening dive. 
Just as-I felt the blood draining 
from my head, I heard a “pow”! A 
cannon shell from the bomber ripped 
through the hatch just above my 
head, showering the cockpit with 
glass and miniature shrapnel frag- 
~ ments. Wind whistled in the cockpit 
and I had to drop my head far for- 
ward so that my helmet wouldn’t 
be ripped off by the blast. 

My head and shoulders were get- 
ting unbearably heavy. Centrifugal 
force pulled my jaw down. Even the 
chin strap couldn’t keep it up. I 
groaned trying to take a deep breath. 
My eyelids became too heavy to 
keep open and consciousness faded. 

As I pulled gradually out of the 
dive, two streamers of fire whipped 
past the starboard wing. Tracers from 
a Messerschmitt! I had almost for- 
gotten them. In fact, I thought my 
7,000-foot dive would have carried 
me far away from their guns. Yes, 
one of them was right behind, his 
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guns blinking like lights. The Hur- 
ricane responded to the controls slow- 
ly because of the ruined aileron. That 
was the reason why Jerry could 
follow me. 

Only one thing was left to do—go 
into a spin. With the aileron 
damaged, the Hurricane might not 
come out of it, but it would be a lot 
better to take that chance than to sit 
still and get shot in the back. I 
gunned the throttle and jerked the 
stick toward me. Instantly the lift on 
the wings was gone. The Hurricane 
stalled at nearly 300 miles an hour 
and whipped over and down in a 
shrieking spin. Consciousness again 
left me, but I knew Jerry had zoomed 
past overhead. 

As I began to come to, F realized 
that the ship was still spinning. ’'d 
have to bring her out of it fast. 
Wondering if the bad aileron would 
let her come out, I shoved the stick 
forward and reversed the controls. 
Nothing happened. The altimeter 
showed 2,500 feet. The Hurricane 
was dropping at a little more than 
200 miles an hour, the speedometer 
indicated. 

Still holding the stick over, I 
grabbed for the hatch with my left 
hand and tried to jerk it back. It 
was time to jump. In an awful in- 
stant, I realized the cannon shell 
had jammed the hatch. Clenching 
my teeth and trying to swallow a 
panicky emotion that kept welling up 
in my throat, I shoved the throttle, 
opening it wide, and pulled the teat. 
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It was kill or cure this time. The 
plane gathered speed. 

Slowly—and I could hardly believe 
it—the controls grew firm and the 
spin slowed. Then it stopped as the 
speedometer needle climbed to 250 
m.p.h.—275—300. Quickly I eased 
the throttle and brought the stick 
back slowly on the left side. I must 
keep the starboard wing up. If she 
dived again it would be my last ride. 

The altimeter read a scant 800 feet. 
I was flying entirely by instruments 
now as it was dark everywhere except 
for the glowing instrument panel. 

At 300 feet, the Hurricane leveled 
off and I gasped a deep breath, lifting 
my head a little to let the air blast 
cool it. Snapping the radio switch to 
send, I called operations, asking for 
an emergency homing. I flipped the 
key to receive and listened, wonder- 
ing whether the radio still worked. It 
did! The steady, unruffled voice of 
operations ordered: 

“Talk for 10 seconds.” 

This was to enable operations to 
get a bearing on me. I mumbled 
something into the mike, hardly aware 
of what it was. 

It seemed hours, but in reality it 
was about 50 seconds when operations 
notified me that I was over an air- 
drome. There was nothing but black- 
ness below as I banked the Hurricane 
carefully in a descending turn. As the 
altimeter dropped below the 1,500- 
foot mark, a red-and-white Very 
rocket shot up from somewhere be- 
neath, A welcome sign, these colors 
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of the day! On a telegraph key 
tapped out in Morse code A and 


the letters of the day. The dots a 
dashes blinked from the amber Ii 
under my plane—that is, if th 
hadn’t been shot off. 

I lowered the landing wheels i 
flaps and nosed the Hurricane down, 
keeping the starboard wing up alight 
ly. I shoved gently on the brakes a 
she eased to a stop. 

Suddenly I felt very much all ta 


America Sets Her Sights — 































for the Eagle Squadron. Paul Ander- 
son, who had been a pal of Bad ~ 
Orbison, both coming from Sacramen- — 
to, was killed by a bomb in London, ~ 

I felt pretty low the day I visited ~ 
the Eagle Squadron cemetery for 
Jim’s funeral and saw the growing 
number of graves. For a moment fT 
wondered what was happening to the 
old squadron. Then I realized that 
instead of dying, it was growing 
stronger. It had built up to 32 men. 
More fellows were coming over from 
the United States and there was talk 
about organizing a second all-Amer- 
can Eagle Squadron, 

And the squadron was doing things. 
Gus Daymond already had broug 
down German planes. Pete Peterson — 
















Ee od comcna, chat 
after the squadron had been opera- 
tional for a year Gus and Pete would 
‘be the only two members of the 
original Eagle Squadron still in ac- 
tion. I didn’t know, either, that both 
of them would be “aces,” a term used 
for a combat flyer who has brought 
down five enemy planes; that both 
_ would have been decorated with the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, that Gus 
would be a flight lieutenant and Pete 
apne leader of the Eagles. 
Also, I did not know that there 
would be a third Eagle Squadron as 
‘well asa second, and that some 150 
Americans would be in these squad- 
rons to carry on gloriously the tradi- 
tions of the Lafayette Escadrille. 

_ As for me, just as I was beginning 
‘to see some of the action that I had 
spent six and a half months preparing 
for, I was ordered off flight duty. 
My eardrums had been damaged by 
too sudden a change in atmospheric 
pressure in a power dive. 

The Air Ministry offered me a 




































for aged horses. 





A California man left three acres and provided for a home 


ae 


first-class ticket to return to Nmiiion 
for a visit and to recuperate. It 
would be good to see home again, but 
it was tough to leave England just 
when I had received enough flying 
experience to be of some service. 

Back home, recuperating began to 
grow a little irksome. I did some 
flying and my ears seemed all right. 
Then came an opportunity to help 
America directly by teaching United 
States Army Air Corps cadets to fly. 
I was instructing at a Southern Cali- 
fornia airport when December 7th 
rolled around. Then I knew I be- 
longed over here. As this is written I 
am still teaching. Perhaps by the time 
this is published [ll be in combat 
again. I hope so. 

As for the boys in the Eagle Squad- 
rons, it must be heartening for them 
to know that thousands and thousands 
of American pilots are taking off and 
following them into the bright blue 
battleground of this second World 
War, and that soon the roar of these 
thousands of American Eagles will 
be heard around the world. 

Tue Enp 


Where There’s A Will... 


@A $20,000 estate was left to two Texas dogs. If they are 
given the specified care . . . the best of dog food, flea soap, 
‘the privilege of sleeping in the house, the estate goes to the 
administrator’s son when the dogs dic. 


—Pat Casey GREEN 
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Coronet’s Army Camera Contest for all Acne 
officers and enlisted men. 


August’ 24th to September 24th. 
18 specially designed medals. 


The 18 winning photos will appear in the January 
issue of Coronet (on sale at Christmas). 


TYPE A: vertical black-and-whites. 16 of these — 
will win S and be reproduced in Coronet. 
TYPE B: horizontal black-and-whites. One will 
be used in Coronet; one medal awarded. 

TYPE C: vertical or. horizontal kodachromes. 


1. Photographs must all depict military sub- 
jects, but humor, human interest, action—any 
unusual subject will be considered. 


2. Size of prints will not affect judges’ deci- 
sion. However, for black-and-whites, 8” by 10” 
prints are preferred. Kodachromes are pre- 
ferred either 7” x 5” or larger, but 35 mm shots 
will be acceptable. : 

3. BE SURE to print clearly your name together 
with your rank and branch to which you are 
assigned as you want it to appear in Coronet. 
4. Also designate clearly whether it is meant 
for Classification A, B, or C. 

5. Coronet will retain first reproduction 
rights to the 18 photographs winning prizes. 
6. Send as many entries as you like. But one 
man can win only one medal. 


Preliminary judges will be the Editors of Camp 
newspapers. All photographs will be censored 
by the Pictorial Branch of the Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department, Washington, D. C. 
Final decision rests with Coronet’s Editors. 





Coronet Army Camera Contest, c/o your Army 
Camp newspaper. 
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hei’s cover girl for the Columbia 
of the same name is Cecelia 


“Just look at her!’ you all said, 











celia has appeared in numerous ama- 
teur theatricals and over 100 juke-box 
“soundies.”’ What was left of her time 





haired loveliness, too—should stand 


‘important cover girls are to a maga- she has devoted to singing. 
zine—the voting was almost double All this—plus five foot six inches ] 
that of any previous Coronet project. and 110 pounds of brown-eyed, raven- 






















‘meaning whomever you selected. her well in Hollywood, we think. a 
__ As a matter of fact, Miss Meagher _—It should stand Coronet in good 1 
should carry Coronet’s colors well. stead in the picture, Cover Girls, too. fi 
o 
WINNERS OF CORONET COVER GIRL LETTER CONTEST dl 
‘ Ci 
For the best letters on the Coronet Cover Girl Contest, first prize has been m 
awarded Pic. David A. Works, U.S.M.C., San Diego, Calif.; second prize to « 
Jean Olewiczak, Toledo, Ohio; and third to S. R. MacQuarrie, Ottawa, Ont. th 
re) 
Ir 
0! 
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ee READER DIVIDEND COUPON Ne. 20 

_ Reprint Editor, Coronet Magazine, 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 5 





Please send me one unfolded reprint of the 
-T understand that I may receive the gatefold, 
free reprint dividend, by checking the box next to it. I understand, also, 
that I may obtain either, or both, of the alternative dividends at 10c each (to cover 
cost of production and handling charges), if I so indicate. 


£4 Walt Disney’s Volunteer Army (no charge) 
[_] Happy Lobstering Ground: Painting by Andrew Winter (enclose 10c) 
eo 0 Sunstripe: Color Photograph by [ inger (enclose 10c) 


‘Name CM EERESL EN SWEDE Cee ee ete a kines s WOES eS Obes dad Ho venecereseeauee 


ee 


atefold subject indicated below. 
alt Disney's Volunteer Army, as my 
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AN IS FUNNY ABOUT 
his hates. Some- 
thing like 70 per cent of 
us have to hate. to fight. 
The rest of us have to 
fight to hate. Probably 
one of our troubles in 
this war—ever a handi- 
cap of all democracies in 
all wars—is that in the 
mass we are untrained in 
the gentle art of hating. Our sense 
of humor, which is God’s gift to free- 
men, everywhere, enables us to snap 
off our emotional tensions easily and 
giggle out of dangers. 
But you can’t—and you must not 
try to—laugh off Hitler. 
Probably what the United States 


Should We Organize a “Hate Hitler’? Campaign? — 


A Personal Opinion by William Allen White, of Emporia, 
Kansas, world-known editor and writer, worker for freedom 






























needs is a first-class atroc- 
ity right here on our 
home grounds, 

Our soldiers are fight- 
ing bravely because they 
are right up against the 
evils which we at home 
get warmed over in the 


Hitler or either of his 
axle-grease monkeys will 
only give us an example of their new 
war for the new order, right here on 
this continent, the war effort on all 
the home fronts will promptly begin 
to speed up. 

Should we apply the pump of arti- 
ficial hate? God knows—but search 
me. I for one don’t know. 











Deo You Agree or Disagree? Prizes for Best Letters! 


This month the Coronet Round Table once again presents a controversial 
question to its readers. Should we once again, as in the last war, drive an 
emotional wedge between the German people and their leaders—or should } 
we hate all things German, indiscriminately? William Allen White, in his 
personal opinion above, admits to being undecided. But what about you? 
Do you have a definite opinion, pro or con, on the question—or are you | 
also undecided? For the best letter, not to exceed 200 words, stating your } 
— viewpoint, we will pay $25. For second best, $15. Third best, $5, 
tters will be judged solely on clarity of expression, logical reasoning, 
brevity and originality of thought. Mail entries no later than September 
25th to Coronet Round Table, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
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press and by the radio, If” 






















B. J. McQuaid (p. 3) Helen Mover (p. 91) 


Beliween These Covers 


« « « Ivy Low once was known as an English woman of letters; 
today she is more widely known as Mme Litvinov, wife of 
the Soviet Ambassador .. . Dr. Shridharani, popular in 
India as a dramatist and poet, mastered an alien language 
and won a new audience and reputation with My India, My 
America . . . An advocate of American air power since he 
first soloed a plane in the early °30’s, B. J. McQuaid hopes to y 
see plenty of it on his news assignment to the Pacific. 
Fleet . . . Helen Hover, born in New York, adopted Holly- 
wood with such fervor that she resents the jokes about it. 








